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Editorials 


anonymous  Public  speakers  and  writers  often  receive 
CRITICISM  unsigned  critcisms  of  their  spoken  or  pub¬ 
lished  views.  These  criticisms  are  usually 
couched  in  language  much  franker  in  tone  than  that  of  signed 
communications.  When  anonymity  is  resorted  to  as  a  license 
for  expressions  the  anonym  would  not  use  over  his  signature, 
his  action  is  an  exhibition  of  cowardice  which  fair-minded 
men  should  ignore.  Dr.  Henry  A.  Ironside,  speaking  before 
a  group  of  seminarians  a  few  weeks  ago,  advised  them  to 
consign  all  such  communications  to  the  waste  basket  at  once. 
Without  question  this  is  wholesome  advice  for  young  min¬ 
isters. 

An  editor,  however,  is  interested  in  the  reactions  of  all 
sorts  of  people  to  the  material  passed  over  his  desk  for  publi¬ 
cation.  He  does  not  object  to  criticism,  even  severe  criticism, 
provided  it  is  fair  in  tone  and  constructive  in  intent;  but 
mere  dissent  as  a  vehicle  for  personalities  and  unargued 
denials  carries  no  weight  and  results  in  no  conviction.  Such 
dissent  cannot  justly  be  dignified  under  the  category  of  criti¬ 
cism.  A  prime  requisite  for  fair  criticism  is  the  ability  of 
the  critic  to  grasp  the  viewpoint  of  the  author  whose  work  is 
under  scrutiny.  Violation  of  this  requisite  is  the  commonest 
feature  of  much  of  the  unthought-out  criticism  appearing  in 
the  religious  press  of  our  day,  some  of  it  dignified  by  editorial 
captions. 

The  fine,  constructive  article  by  Mr.  Kann  on  the  History 
of  Israel’s  Blindness,  published  in  the  October-December  issue, 
the  thesis  of  which  is  the  Scripture  testimony  concerning  the 
cause,  duration  and  end  of  this  blindness  as  treated  spe¬ 
cifically  by  the  Apostle  Paul,  brought  to  the  editor’s  desk  an 
anonymous  diatribe  written  wholly  from  the  world’s  view¬ 
point,  summed  up  in  these  words:  “One  would  think,  after 
reading  this  article  of  blind  ignorance,  that  it  was  written  by 
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a  simpleton.”  It  goes  without  saying  that  one  who  accepts 
the  testimony  of  the  Bible  lays  oneself  open  to  the  charge  of 
being  a  simpleton,  but  in  logic  the  charge  cannot  rest  there. 
In  this  case  that  which  is  in  question  was  written  by  the 
great  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles.  If  one  is  a  simpleton  for  be¬ 
lieving  his  words,  the  Apostle  must  share  the  onus  of  the 
charge.  Nor  will  logic  allow  us  to  stop  even  here;  for  we 
cannot  escape  the  question  of  Paul’s  inspiration.  This  in¬ 
volvement  of  the  Higher-Up — the  inspiring  Spirit — imme¬ 
diately  furnishes  the  needed  corrective. 

In  Dr.  Evjen’s  biography  of  J.  H.  W.  Stuckenberg,  he 
quotes  from  the  latter’s  notebook  (E)  in  reference  to  the 
inadequacy  of  Kant’s  philosophy;  “Criticism  is  essential  and 
there  may  be  times  when  it  is  the  chief  work  of  philosophy. 
But  the  mind  cannot  rest  in  criticism,  least  of  all  in  its  nega¬ 
tions.  The  value  of  criticism  is  in  the  fact  that  it  may  not 
merely  drive  away  the  chaff,  but  also  leave  a  deposit  of  pre¬ 
cious  grain.  The  positive  truth  found  must  be  developed  and 
systematized,  and  this  is  more  than  can  be  accomplished  by 
mere  criticism.  Criticism  is  a  Durchgangsjmnkt,  not  a  rest¬ 
ing  place.”  ^ 

O-  O’  -> 

THE  QUEEN  OF  Strong  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the 
THE  SCIENCES  present-day  demand  that  all  methods  of 
investigation  shall  be  strictly  scientific. 
Much  that  passes  for  science,  however,  falls  far  short  of 
meeting  the  requirements  of  the  scientific  method.  What  is 
lacking  in  logical  and  conclusive  processes  of  thought  may  be 
characterized  as  an  exemplification  of  the  homely  saying  that 
the  wish  is  the  father  of  the  thought.  There  is  much  wishful 
thought  that  has  no  basis  in  classified  facts.  The  true  scien¬ 
tist,  therefore,  demands  factual  evidence  upon  which  to  draw 
his  conclusions.  The  investigator  in  any  field  of  physical 
science  devotes  long  hours  to  the  study  of  the  minutest  details 
of  his  subject.  He  allows  none  of  them  to  escape  his  pains- 
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taking  attention.  The  following  incident  is  told  of  Professor 
L.  H.  Bailey,  for  many  years  the  eminent  dean  of  the  Cornell 
College  of  Agriculture:  “When  we  were  doing  the  first  big 
Cyclopedia  for  him,”  wrote  one  of  the  members  of  his  pub¬ 
lishing  firm,  “there  came  in  a  wobby  sort  of  an  illustration 
of  a  tree-fern,  to  occupy  the  top  and  run  down  between  the 
columns  of  the  page.  The  foreman,  disliking  the  untidy  effect 
of  the  crooked  stem,  squeezed  it  a  little  here  and  there  in  the 
interest  of  neat  typography,  and  sent  the  proof  to  the  ‘Prof.' 
without  comment.  It  came  back  O.K.'d,  but  with  this  plain¬ 
tive  query  written  on  the  margin:  ‘If  you  pull  a  dog’s  hind 
leg  straight,  is  it  a  dog’s  hind  leg  any  more?’  ” 

If  the  investigator  in  the  field  of  the  physical  sciences 
finds  it  necessary  to  scrutinize  details  closely,  how  much  more 
careful  should  be  the  student  of  the  divine  revelation.  This 
remains  true  even  if  there  is  nothing  new  in  the  claim  that 
there  must  be  conflict  between  science  and  this  study.  Sev¬ 
enty  years  ago  Dean  Burgon  preached  a  sermon  at  Oxford  on 
the  subject.  Natural  Science  and  Theological  Science.  In  his 
conclusion  he  said,  “We  constantly  find  Science  and  Theology 
opposed  one  to  the  other;  just  as  if  Theology  were  not  a 
science!”  and  followed  with  the  question  “What  do  you  mean 
to  tell  us  Theology  is,  but  the  very  queen  of  Sciences?” 

“Scriptural  theology  (thus  designated  to  distinguish  it 
from  theologies  which  have  little  or  no  relation  to  Bible  doc¬ 
trine)  is  the  queen  of  all  sciences  because  it  systematically 
sets  forth  the  person  of  God,  and  His  creative,  governmental 
and  redemptive  plans  and  acts.  As  such  it  is  foundational 
to  all  true  ologies.  Why  do  we  place  a  big  question  mark 
after  biology  as  taught  today?  In  Webster,  under  biology,  we 
read,  ‘The  old  theory  of  separate  creation  of  species  has  been 
abandoned.’  Any  system  of  biology  which  ignores  God’s  reve¬ 
lation  concerning  the  source  and  differentiation  of  organisms 
is  subversive  of  truth.  Scriptural  theology  lays  a  reliable 
foundation  for  the  true  biology.  Anthropology  divorced  from 
the  Bible  has  run  a  hectic  career,  and  has  landed  in  the  ditch. 
The  dignity  of  this  term  will  never  be  recovered  in  scientific 
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circles  until  the  anthropology  of  Scriptural  theology  is  made 
its  foundational  norm.  Several  varieties  of  modem  psychol¬ 
ogies  are  eating  like  cancers  into  our  educational  system. 
Deterministic,  anti-Christian  and  faith-wrecking,  they  are 
also  shallow  and  trifling.  Psychology  professors  receive  sub¬ 
stantial  checks  for  articles  which  seriously  raise  the  darning 
of  socks  and  the  stewing  of  cabbage  to  the  level  of  true  edu¬ 
cational  disciplines.  Referring  to  the  fact  that  the  geologist 
has  devoted  much  time  at  guessing  concerning  the  condition 
of  the  earth  ‘throughout  all  the  long  period  of  unchronicled 
ages  which  immediately  succeeded  the  birthday  of  Time,* 
Dean  Burgon  also  said:  ‘He  shall  guess;  and  I  will  sit  at 
his  feet  and  listen, . .  .  while  he  reports  to  me  his  guesses  (for 
the  really  great  man  is  eager  to  assure  me  that  they  are  no 
more).  But,  if  any  question  be  moved  as  to  how  that  actual 
system  of  things  to  which  man  belongs,  began, — I  bid  him 
come  down,  and  take  the  learner’s  place.  God  is  now  speak¬ 
ing.’  Scriptural  theology  sets  forth  what  God  has  spoken  not 
only  concerning  the  origin,  course  and  destiny  of  man,  but 
the  genesis  and  final  state  of  the  universe,  visible  and  invisi¬ 
ble.  If  God  has  spoken  in  language  intelligible  to  man  con¬ 
cerning  these  things,  then,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case.  His 
revelation  must  be  foundational  to  any  science  related  to 
them.  Aye,  but  the  rub  is  with  that  ‘if.’  Before  the  natural 
man  it  rises  as  an  impassable  barrier.  Faith  alone  scales 
that  barrier  and  sets  free  the  tongue  to  proclaim  with  confi¬ 
dence,  ‘God  hath  spoken.’  ”* 

->  ->  -o- 

THE  ORIGIN  Here  is  one  story  as  to  how  it  happened. 
OF  JUSTICE  (?)  “On  a  rock  in  the  sun,  when  the  world 

was  young,  sat  a  man  named  Ug — ^low¬ 
browed,  hairy,  covered  with  dirt  and  vermin.  At  a  little 
distance  a  larger  and  dirtier  creature,  bully  of  the  tribe, 
amused  himself  by  tormenting  a  crippled  boy  who  moaned 
between  set  teeth  but  made  no  outcry.  Ug  watched  the  per- 


'Frora  an  article  by  the  Editor  in  the  Seminary  Bulletin,  Nov.,  1930. 
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formance  for  some  minutes  without  interest.  In  a  world 
where  all  creatures,  great  and  small,  fought  for  their  lives* 
and  mercy  was  unknown,  one  more  hurt  seemed  unimportant. 
But  the  boy’s  moans  troubled  Ug  and  he  began  to  experience 
a  strange  new  emotion  which  no  man  or  beast  had  felt  before. 
It  straightened  his  back  and  brought  him  to  his  feet,  cool, 
confident  and  deadly.  He  stepped  forward,  swinging  his 
club,  and  the  bully  sprawled  in  the  dirt. 

Nobility  had  come  into  the  world.  For  the  first  time,  a 
man  had  felt  compassion  and  hatred  of  injustice  and  cruelly, 
and  had  struck  a  blow  for  right.  Ug  had  made  a  beginning 
of  all  that  is  decent  in  civilization.  Millenniums  have  come 
and  gone  since  then,  and  men  have  learned  much  of  good 
and  evil,  but  still  the  men  of  Ug’s  calibre  are  as  rare  as  they 
were  in  his  time.”’ 

Sometime — ^let  us  hope  it  will  be  soon  for  the  sake  of  our 
reputation  with  posterity — ^the  evolutionary  origin  of  every¬ 
thing  from  “vestigial  organs”  to  deep  human  emotions  will 
be  as  fully  discredited  in  the  daily  press  and  certain  types 
of  religious  journals  as  it  is  already  discounted  in  serious 
scientific  circles.  With  apologies  to  this  colunmist,  we  readily 
recognize  his  flight  of  imagination  is  a  reflection  of  theories 
proceeding  from  the  school  of  vargarious  thought  directed 
by  some  rather  eminent  traffickers  in  wierd  origins.  An 
ordinary  evolutionist,  however,  must  object  to  the  last  sen¬ 
tence  of  the  quotation ;  for,  as  we  are  told,  Ug  was  the  solitary 
pioneer  reformer  of  the  long  age  of  the  unwashed,  and,  con¬ 
trary  to  accepted  theory,  his  ilk  is  as  scarce,  after  millen¬ 
niums  of  progress,  as  when  the  “decencies  of  civilzation” 
budded  from  his  swinging  club.  Surely,  in  this  day  when 
these  decencies  of  civilization  are  largely  thought  of  in  terms 
of  externals,  these  days  of  pink  and  sky-blue  bath  equipments, 
scented  insect  sprays,  and  electric  shavers,  we  should  find, 
if  the  theory  is  correct,  at  least  two  Ugs  where  one  grew 
before,  and,  consequently,  more  justice  in  the  earth! 


'The  Poison  Oak — Syndicated  Newspaper  Article  by  Robert  Quillen. 
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PUSILLANIMITY  Is  war  ever  justified?  The  extreme 
OF  THE  NATIONS  pacifists  answer,  No.  They  hold  that 

nonresistence  is  the  only  attitude  com¬ 
patible  with  Christianity,  that  is  to  say,  their  conception  of 
Christianity.  The  contrast  between  the  revealed  purposes  of 
Christ’s  first  and  second  advents  are  rarely  referred  to.  His 
life  of  nonresistence  was  a  part  of  His  designed  purpose  to 
come  into  the  world  to  die,  and  to  which  end  He  set  His  face 
as  a  flint.  The  equally  clear  revelation  that  at  His  return  in 
person  to  the  earth  He  will  conduct  the  greatest  war  of  all 
history,  this  in  turn  to  be  followed  by  an  age  of  peaceful  years, 
is  not  generally  believed,  much  less  quoted  lest  its  mention 
should  minimize  the  doctrine  of  the  nonresistence  of  His 
earthly  life.  It  is  easier  for  some  readers  to  reject  the 
revelation  of  the  second  advent  altogether  than  to  recognize 
the  fact  that  His  nonresistence  ends  with  His  coming  glory 
in  the  earth  when  every  enemy  shall  be  put  under  His  feet. 

We  are  reading  much  these  days  about  “uncivilized”  war¬ 
fare.  The  question  arises  at  once.  Is  it  possible  to  character¬ 
ize  any  warfare  by  the  opposite  of  this  term,  even  if  we  can 
agree  on  a  satisfactory  definition  of  civilization?  If  we  mean 
by  it  what  many  social  gospelers  imply,  namely,  something 
akin  to  the  ethics  of  Christianity  applied  to  an  unregenerate 
world,  that  is  one  thing.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  accept  a 
phrase  Dr.  Bos  employs  in  his  article  on  another  page, 
namely,  “periods  of  decadence  called  civilizations,”  that  is 
quite  a  different  matter.  Perhaps  we  may  be  justified  in 
using  the  commonly  understood  meaning  in  the  comparative 
sense,  as  when  we  demand  that  the  spineless  nations  of  the 
earth  shall  insist  upon  the  cessation  of  the  bombing  of 
civilian  populations,  and  thus  make  war  more  civilized.  We 
have  every  right  to  brand  nations  that  gleefully  blow  help¬ 
less  children,  women  and  the  aged  into  eternity  as  grossly 
barbarous,  with  no  title  to  a  place  in  the  group  of  nations 
claiming  to  be  civilized.  The  pusillanimous  attitude  on  this 
question  of  the  great  peace  guardians  in  the  family  of  na¬ 
tions  is  one  of  the  scandals  of  our  century  of  so-called  en- 
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lightenment.  The  English-speaking  peoples  should  raise  their 
united  protest,  with  i)enalties  if  necessary,  against  the  in¬ 
humanities  of  this  up-to-the-minute  warfare. 

•o  -o  -> 

ECONOMICS  Apart  from  any  partisan  political  bias 

and  the  (with  which  bias  this  joumars  field  of 

LORD’S  WORK  service  precludes  allignment)  there  are 
basic  laws  of  economics  which  cannot  be 
violated  with  impunity.  And  this  must  be  recognized  by  all 
of  us  regardless  of  whose  political  ox  is  gored  by  such  recog¬ 
nition;  for,  when  the  normal  flow  of  business  is  disrupted 
by  one  or  any  combination  of  causes  whatsoever,  we  all 
suffer,  including  all  causes  depending  upon  the  benevolence 
gifts  of  those  whose  incomes  have  been  lessened  or  destroyed 
by  abnormal  conditions.  It  stands  to  reason,  then,  that  the 
great  Christian  public  has  cause  for  more  than  mere  personal 
or  selfish  motives  in  desiring  improvement  in  the ‘general 
business  conditions  of  our  land  and  the  world. 

One  of  the  greatest  needs  of  the  present  moment  is  the 
enlightenment  of  “Johnnie  Q.  Public”  on  the  basic  principles 
of  sound  economics.  In  a  former  editorial  I  pointed  out  that 
it  has  always  been  an  American  theory  that  whenever  this 
brain  child  of  Boake  Carter  has  been  tossed  into  the  air  by 
an  economic  upheaval  he  has  always  been  able  to  outdo  the 
feline  in  landing  on  all  fours.  But  he  has  been  up  in  the  air 
for  several  years  now  and  does  not  seem  to  be  able  to  come 
down  to  earth.  He  needs  to  get  his  feet  on  the  ground  and 
stay  there  until  normalcy  returns. 

Several  speakers  before  the  thirty-fourth  annual  meeting 
of  the  Advertising  Federation  of  America  urged  industry, 
labor  and  Government  to  sit  down  around  the  council  tables 
of  peace.  One  speaker  wisely  said  that  it  is  impossible  to 
fight  one  another  into  prosperity.  Mr.  W.  J.  Cameron,  a  man 
who  is  attempting  by  his  pen  and  over  the  radio  in  his  Ford 
Evening  Hour  talks  to  help  the  public  to  a  better  understand¬ 
ing  of  economic  problems,  is  reported  to  have  said  at  this 
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meeting:  *'1  am  convinced  that  one  element  of  stability  is 
public  understanding  of  industry,  and  that  the  people  need 
to  know  the  facts  concerning  its  place  in  the  social  process.^ 
Concerning  the  recession  he  said:  “It  is  not  an  economic 
predicament  that  confronts  us.  It  is  a  mental  condition  and 
to  remove  the  cause  we  must  do  some  things  that  haven’t 
been  done  yet.”  We  would  add  that  the  causes  of  this 
mental  condition  are  real.  Although  the  causes  were  not 
specified  in  the  press  report,  all  students  of  the  times  will  be 
able  to  list  them.  In  agreeing  with  the  sentiments  advanced 
by  these  speakers  we  are  bold  to  add  that  underneath  all  are 
very  serious  spiritual  failures  the  correction  of  which  is 
fundamental  to  any  permanent  improvement. 

Those  who  have  a  burden  for  the  Lord’s  work  in  these 
difficult  times  have  a  real  responsibility  in  daily  prayer  that 
our  Omnipotent  Father  will  bring  sanity  into  the  hearts  of 
the  warring  leaders  in  order  that  the  work  of  the  Lord  itself 
may  not  be  hindered,  as  long  as  His  people  are  left  to  carry 
on  in  the  earth. 

Rollin  Thomas  Chafer. 
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HEIM  ON  PRAYER 

“It  is  part  of  the  essence  of  prayer  to  have  the  certainty 
that  the  whole  of  world-history,  from  the  solar  orbits  to  the 
oscillations  of  the  electrons,  lies  in  this  moment  in  the  hand 
of  God  like  soft  clay  in  the  hand  of  the  potter.  He  can  make 
of  it  what  He  wills.  No  sparrow  falls  from  the  roof  without 
His  will.” 


— Dr.  Karl  Heim,  The  New  Divine  Order, 
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BIBLIOLOGY 

(ConJUrmed  from  the  Jamuiry-March,  19S8,  Number) 

By  Lewis  Sperry  Chafer,  D.D. 

III.  CANONICITY  AND  AUTHORITY 

Introduction, 

The  investigation  of  the  Canon  of  the  Bible  is  an  attempt 
to  discover  the  true  basis  of  its  authority.  The  Scriptures  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament  form  a  canon  because  of  the  fact 
that  they  are  authoritative  Oracles.  By  the  term  aiUhorit<i- 
tive  it  is  implied  that  the  Bible  in  all  its  parts  is  the  voice  of 
God  speaking  to  men.  Its  authority  is  inherent,  being,  as  it 
is,  no  less  than  the  imperial  edict — 'Thus  saith  the  lord.” 
When  the  Scriptures  are  deemed  to  be  authoritative  because 
of  decrees  by  ecclesiastical  councils  or  laws  enacted  by  human 
governments,  they  may  be  considered  to  be  binding  only  inso¬ 
far  as  human  influence  extends.  But,  in  contradistinction  to 
such  a  conception,  the  Scriptures  go  so  far  as  to  declare  God’s 
will  to  ecclesiastical  councils  and  human  governments. 
Similarly,  as  worthy  authority  presupposes  the  ability  to 
execute  decrees,  God’s  Word  not  only  proclaims  His  assured 
purposes,  but  also  sets  forth  the  penalty  which  must  follow 
whenever  and  wherever  men  are  not  amenable  to  it. 

Since  the  Scriptures  are  imbued  with  the  legitimate  and 
wholly  justifiable  authority  of  God  and  since  they  were  writ¬ 
ten  at  the  hand  of  men  and  since  the  Canon  was,  to  some 
extent,  determined  by  men,  it  is  pertinent  to  inquire  as  to 
the  nature  of  that  divine  authority  and  as  to  how  it  resides 
in  these  Oracles.  Since  doubt  has  arisen  concerning  the  full 
inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  because  of  the  human  share  in 
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the  authorship,  so,  and  in  like  manner,  doubt  has  arisen  re¬ 
garding  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures  because  of  the  part 
the  human  share  has  exercised  in  determining  what  writings 
should  enter  the  Canon.  It  has  been  demonstrated  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  study  of  the  doctrine  of  Inspiration  that  God 
has  used  human  authors  in  the  writing  of  the  Scriptures  and 
in  such  a  way  as  to  preserve  those  writings  from  the  imper¬ 
fections  which  human  limitations  might  impose.  It  now  re¬ 
mains  to  exhibit  the  truth  that  God,  though  having  used  men 
in  the  formation  of  the  Canon,  has  used  them  in  such  a  way 
that  only  those  writings  have  been  chosen  which  comprise 
the  divinely  constituted  Oracles  with  their  perfections  of 
unity  and  balance  and  completeness  of  their  parts. 

The  problems  related  to  the  formation  of  the  Canon  are 
greatly  simplified  by  a  certain  actuality,  namely,  that  the 
Bible  is  present,  and  in  evidence  with  its  exhibition  of 
divine  perfection.  Thus  the  problem  becomes  one  only  of 
tracing  back  from  the  starting  point  which  the  infalli¬ 
ble  Scriptures  provide.  There  is  no  occasion  to  theorize 
as  to  whether  it  is  possible  to  assemble  a  collection  of  writ¬ 
ings — from  many  human  authors  whose  lives  have  been 
lived  in  different  countries  and  dispersed  through  many 
centuries — into  one  Book,  which  book  is  worthy  of  God.  Such 
a  stupendous  phenomenon  is  achieved  and  its  reality  cannot 
be  disregarded.  Reasonable  attention  to  the  facts  involved 
will  disclose  the  truth  that  the  method  employed  in 
the  formation  of  the  Canon  of  the  Bible  is  both 
natural  and  supernatural.  In  this  undertaking  there  is  a 
display  of  the  coordination  of  divine  determination  with 
human  cooperation.  However,  the  element  of  divine  de¬ 
termination  is  paramount  in  the  formation  of  the  Canon  just 
as  it  is  in  the  dual  authorship.  Reason  compels  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  as  God  has  brought  to  fruition  the  genesis  of  certain 
incomparable  writings.  He  will,  as  faithfully,  overrule  not 
only  the  assembling  of  these  writings  into  one  unit,  and 
without  an  error  as  to  their  selection,  but  will  determine 
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their  final  order  in  this  relationship  to  the  end  that  its  unique 
continuity  may  be  exhibited. 

Far-reaching  and  determining  conditions  existed  at  the 
time  the  Bible  was  written  and  its  Canon  was  formed  which 
do  not  exist  now.  Full  recognition  of  these  conditions  must 
be  sanctioned  if  a  true  evaluation  of  the  problem  of  can- 
onicity  is  consummated. 

(a)  The  Scriptures  of  both  Testaments  were  written 
when  there  were  exceedingly  few  literary  efforts  being  pro¬ 
duced.  It  was  not  then  as  now  when  every  individual  writes 
letters  freely,  when  a  prodigious  array  of  people  aspire  to 
authorship  of  one  kind  or  another,  and  when  the  output  of 
religious  literature  has  reached  to  staggering  proportions. 
There  was  then  little  competition  and  comparatively  little 
need  of  elimination.  Of  the  restricted  company  who  could 
write  at  all,  only  those  who  were  moved  by  God  would  have 
experienced  the  impelling  motive  that  inspiration  imparts. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  writings  were 
produced,  in  the  main,  by  the  men  who  were  in  authority 
over  the  religious  and,  to  some  extent,  civil  life  of  the  people. 
Moses  was  recognized  as  Jehovah's  representative  and  law¬ 
giver.  His  writings,  like  those  of  the  accredited  prophets, 
were  none  other  than  the  preservation  in  written  form  of 
what  had  been  proclaimed  by  word  of  mouth  and  with  undis¬ 
puted  authority.  Few  indeed  ever  resisted  the  message  of 
Jehovah's  recognized  messengers. 

(c)  In  the  case  of  the  New  Testament,  the  writing  was 
performed,  for  the  most  part,  by  men  whom  Christ  had 
chosen.  The  Apostle  Paul  was  no  exception  in  this  classifica¬ 
tion  since  the  Lord  appeared  to  him  and  called  him  when  on 
the  Damascus  road.  These  men,  it  is  true,  exercised  no  influ¬ 
ence  in  the  world  about  them  and  the  world  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  formation  of  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testament. 
The  New  Testament  Scriptures  were  addressed  to  a  little 
band  of  despised  (cf.  1  Cor.  1:26-29)  believers;  yet  the  spir¬ 
itual  response  to  these  writings  on  the  part  of  those  who 
constituted  the  “Little  Flock"  had  everything  to  do  with  the 
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determination  as  to  what  would  eventually  enter  into  the 
form  of  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testament.  Communication 
was  restricted,  and  for  many  years  the  writings  which  were 
current  and  effective  in  one  locality  did  not  reach  to  all  local¬ 
ities.  It  is  probable  that  no  church  came  to  possess  a  com¬ 
plete  copy  of  all  that  enters  into  the  New  Testament  Canon 
until  early  in  the  second  century.  All  copies  of  portions  of 
Scripture  were  hand-written  and  few,  indeed,  could  possess 
these  treasures.  The  portion  possessed  by  the  local  church 
was  preserved  with  greatest  care  and  its  reading  was  a  large 
part  of  the  fellowship  of  believers  when  they  assembled  to¬ 
gether.  They  could  not  have  been  concerned  as  to  a  canon  or 
what  belonged  to  a  canon.  They  knew  that  their  spiritual 
needs  were  satisfied  as  they  read  these  writings  and  thus  the 
portions  became  appreciated  everywhere,  and  that  is  the 
basis  of  the  formation  of  the  Canon.  Without  design  or  effort 
the  Canon  thus  came  to  be  approved  and  upon  the  peculiar 
merit  of  each  portion.  Without  consciousness  as  to  the  mo¬ 
mentous  thing  they  were  doing  and  apart  from  strife  and 
design  of  men,  the  one  great  and  final  proof  as  to  what  writ¬ 
ings  were  of  God’s  own  inspiration  was  wrought  out.  The  per¬ 
fection  of  the  plan  and  the  completeness  of  the  result  is  an 
indisputable  evidence  of  the  sovereign  working  of  God — 
working  through  human  agencies.  It  was  natural  that  the 
Latin  church  would  be  slow  in  recognizing  the  supernatural 
value  of  the  annonymous  letter  to  the  Hebrews,  and  other 
existing  prejudices  were  doubtless  reflected  in  various  locali¬ 
ties.  In  due  time  and  under  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit  of 
€k>d,  all  difficulties  were  overcome  and  the  last  book — ^The 
Hevelation — was  added  to  complete  the  whole.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  determine  just  when  the  complete  New  Testa¬ 
ment  was  acknowledged  as  such.  Accepting  the  date  of  The 
Revelation  at  96  A.D.,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  writings 
of  Ignatius  in  115  A.D.  are  but  twenty  years  later.  From 
these  and  others  of  the  early  Fathers,  it  is  evident  that,  apart 
from  a  natural  prejudice  among  Jewish  believers  for  the  Old 
Bible,  the  New  Testament  as  it  now  stands  was  distinguished 
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as  such  and  obeyed  as  Scripture  early  in  the  second  century. 
No  record  exists  as  to  what  church  first  acquired  a  complete 
Bible,  or  the  precise  date  of  such  an  occurrence.  There  is  no 
way  of  knowing  all  that  may  have  entered  into  the  process  by 
which  any  church  received  a  new  installment  of  Scripture  to 
be  added  to  that  which  they  already  cherished.  No  doubt, 
the  fact  that  a  new  portion  was  accepted  without  question  by 
some  other  assembly  would  go  far  in  its  favor.  The  way  in 
which  the  New  Testament  Canon  was  formed  was  wholly 
natural,  and  yet  the  thing  achieved  was  as  wholly  super¬ 
natural. 

(d)  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  there  was  any¬ 
thing  that  would  correspond  to  a  Bible-forming  consciousness 
among  these  early  Christians.  They  were  exceedingly  grate¬ 
ful  for  any  message  from  one  who,  because  of  association 
with  Christ  or  His  Apostles,  could  write  or  speak  with  au¬ 
thority.  It  is  evident  that  not  all  the  messages  thus  received, 
though  true  to  facts,  were  designed  of  God  to  be  a  part  of  the 
Bible.  That  living  element  which  inspiration  imparts  was — 
and  probably  without  specific  identification  of  it  by  any  who 
read  those  pages — with  an  irresistible  determination  sancti¬ 
fying  (by  setting  apart  as  infinitely  sacred  and  infallibly 
true)  those  particular  portions  which  were  divinely  appointed 
to  constitute  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testament. 

(e)  In  the  days  of  Christ’s  ministry  on  the  earth,  the 
Old  Testament  Canon  was  ostensibly  as  it  is  now;  but,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  New  Testament,  no  one  person  or  group  of 
persons  had  acted  with  authority  in  the  selection  of  the  Old 
Testament  books.  The  same  inherent  divine  character  which 
inspiration  secures  had  made  these  particularized  books  the 
Word  of  God  in  distinction  to  all  other  human  writings.  It  is 
inconceivable  that  this  ineffable  element  belonging  to  inspira¬ 
tion  should  not  then,  as  now,  so  impress  all  concerned  that 
dissension,  if  any,  would  be  negligible.  Other  writings,  such 
as  they  were,  fell  behind,  wanting  this  specific  divine  quality. 
However,  the  Canon  of  the  Old  Testament  had  not  been 
closed  for  there  was  no  human  authority  to  close  it.  The 
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early  church  had  received  the  Old  Testament  with  binding 
supremacy.  This  is  evident  from  the  extent  and  manner  of 
its  quotation  in  the  New  Testament.  New  books  were  added  as 
an  accretion  which  grew  upon,  and  was  thus  closely  related  to, 
the  Old  Testament  Scriptures.  The  Apostles  and  Prophets 
who  served  as  writers  of  the  New  Testament  were  every  whit 
as  qualified  in  themselves  and  as  worthy  to  write  by  inspira¬ 
tion  of  the  Spirit  as  were  the  Prophets  of  the  Old  Testament. 
In  fact,  the  fitness  of  the  human  author,  though  of  value  in 
the  general  usefulness  of  his  writings,  was  not  the  final  basis 
of  evaluation  of  the  sacred  text.  This  is  proved  by  the  in¬ 
clusion  into  the  Canon  of  both  Testaments  of  anonymous 
portions. 

The  formal  closing  of  the  New  Testament  Canon  is  at 
least  intimated  in  Revelation  22:18.  The  dissimilarity  be¬ 
tween  the  manner  in  which  the  two  Testaments  end  is  signifi¬ 
cant.  All  the  unfulfilled  expectation  of  the  Old  Testament  is 
articulate  as  that  Testament  closes  and  the  last  verses  give 
assurance  of  the  coming  of  another  prophet.  But  no  con¬ 
tinued  revelation  is  impending  as  the  New  Testament  is  ter¬ 
minated;  rather  the  announcement  is  made  that  the  Lord 
Himself  will  soon  return  and  the  natural  conclusion  is  that 
there  would  be  no  further  voice  speaking  from  heaven  before 
the  trumpet  heralds  the  second  advent  of  Christ. 

(f)  Of  no  small  moment  is  the  fact  that  since  the  Canon 
of  the  Bible  was  divinely  closed  no  attempts  have  been  made 
to  add  to  it. 

(g)  Finally,  though  brought  to  fruition  through  human 
assent  and  cooperation,  God  accomplished  in  the  formation 
of  the  Canon — as  He  did  in  the  dual  authorship  of  the  text  of 
the  Scriptures — a  stupendous  miracle.  His  own  inerrant 
Word  was  not  only  received  and  penned  in  incomparable 
writings,  but  was  as  inerrantly  assembled  into  one  volume 
and  preserved  from  that  confusion,  injury,  and  miscarriage 
of  the  divine  purpose  which  either  subtraction  from  or  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  Canon  would  impose.  God’s  determining  care  over 
the  formation  of  the  Canon  of  the  Scriptures  is  as  much  in 
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evidence  and  to  His  eternal  glory  as  His  care  over  the  precise 
transmission  of  His  truth  through  human  authors. 

Since  any  portion  of  the  Bible  is  canonical  because  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  an  authoritative  document,  being  God’s  Word 
written,  it  is  highly  commendable  to  investigate  most  care¬ 
fully  as  to  the  precise  source  and  nature  of  this  authority. 
The  objective  in  so  doing  need  not  necessarily  be  one  of  dis¬ 
pelling  doubt  as  to  the  God-like  constitution  of  the  Scriptures; 
it  may  well  be  the  desire  to  arrive  at  a  more  worthy  con¬ 
ception  of  their  transcendent  import. 

Regardless  of  the  infinity  of  proof  that  the  Bible  is 
God’s  Word  written  and  therefore  imbued  with  the  same 
authority  which  the  Creator  exercises  over  His  creation  and 
that  heaven  exercises  over  earth,  the  human  family  are  not 
all  amenable  to  the  supremacy  and  dominion  of  the  Bible. 
Unregenerate  men,  who  “have  not  God  in  all  their  thoughts,” 
ignore  the  Scriptures.  The  world  now  weltering  in  the 
demoralizing  influence  of  satanic  ideals  and  philosophies  can¬ 
not  be  expected  to  appreciate  or  to  commend  the  Bible.  Nor  is 
their  disregard  of  it  other  than  an  indirect  proof  of  its  heav¬ 
enly  character. 

The  authority  of  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes¬ 
taments  which  gives  to  them  their  canonical  preeminence  is 
attributable  to  at  least  seven  different  sources.  Of  these  the 
first  three  to  be  named  have  been  already  considered  to  some 
length,  and,  therefore,  need  little  more  than  enumeration  at 
this  point. 

1.  The  Scriptures  are  Authoritative  being  God-breathed. 

To  predicate  of  the  Scriptures,  as  they  do  of  themselves, 
that  they  are  God-breathed,  is  to  assign  to  them  the  supreme 
authority  which  belongs  to  God  alone,  which  authority  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  God  immediately  and  without  reductions  or  com¬ 
plications  that  might  be  imposed  by  contributing  factors. 
This  means  that  in  their  plenary  fullness  the  Scriptures  are, 
throughout,  the  Word  of  God  written.  They  sustain  the 
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unique  distinction  of  being  no  less  than  the  imperial  edict-- 
“Thus  saith  the  lord." 

2.  The  Scriptures  are  Authoritative  being  written  by 
chosen  men  who  were  borne  along**  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 

This  aspect  of  Biblical  authority  is  closely  related  to  the 
fact  that  the  message  which  the  chosen  men  received  and  de> 
livered  was  God-breathed.  The  specific  contribution  which  it 
makes  to  the  whole  field  of  authority  is  that  it  guarantees,  as 
has  been  demonstrated,  that  the  human  share  in  the  dual 
authorship  casts  no  shadow  of  imperfection  on  the  infinite 
worthiness  and  holy  excellence  of  the  God-breathed  message. 
It  is  of  surpassing  importance  that  the  authoritative  divine 
message  shall  be  conserved  in  inerrant  writings.  Reducing 
the  authoritative  message  to  written  form  adds  no  supple¬ 
mentary  supremacy  and  dominion  to  it,  but  an  effectual 
means  is  constituted  whereby  the  divine  edict  may  reach  to 
those  who  are  subject  to  it.  That  the  authority  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  is  not  derived  from  the  inspired  men  or  due  to  the 
inspiration  properly  attributed  to  them  is  evident  from  the 
fact  that  those  books  of  the  Bible  which  are  anonymous  are 
deemed  as  authoritative  as  any  in  the  Canon. 

3.  The  Scriptures  are  Authoritative  being  accredited  by 
those  who  first  received  them. 

In  the  case  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  congregation  of 
Israel  under  the  leadership  of  their  elders,  rulers,  prophets, 
and  priests,  gave  sanction  to  those  writings  which  formed 
the  first  Canon.  In  the  case  of  the  New  Testament,  the  early 
church,  including  her  officers  and  ministers,  gave  sanction  to 
the  second  Canon.  Without  consciousness  on  their  part  in 
either  case  that  they  were  being  used  of  God  to  accomplish  a 
momentous  objective,  they  did,  nevertheless,  under  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  determine  what  could  not  have  been 
postponed  to  later  generations  nor  surrendered  to  other  peo¬ 
ples,  namely,  decide  the  inclusiveness  and  exclusiveness  of  the 
Bible  Canon.  The  inclusion  of  one  page  or  one  word  that 
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was  not  inspired  and  designed  of  God  to  serve  as  Scripture 
would  have  wrought  no  less  than  immeasuable  injury  to  that 
which  was  designed  to  manifest  infinite  perfection.  To  the 
same  measure,  to  have  left  out  one  page  or  one  word  that  was 
inspired  and  designed  of  God  with  a  view  to  its  place  in  the 
Canon  would  have  marred  as  disastrously  the  faultless  Word 
of  God.  Through  the  permission  of  either  of  these  hypotheti¬ 
cal  defects,  the  Bible  would  have  been  rendered  unworthy  of 
its  Divine  Author.  Thus  it  may  be  seen  that  acceptance  and 
accrediting  of  the  precise  material  which  was  prepared  by 
inspiration  and  designed  of  God  to  comprise  His  Holy  Word, 
though  wrought  through  human  instrumentalities  and  with¬ 
out  regard  to  their  cognizance  as  to  what  they  did,  was 
achieved  altogether  through  divine  superintendency  and  de¬ 
termination. 

4.  The  Scriptures  are  Authoritative  being  attested  by  the 
Lord  Jestis  Christ — the  Second  Person  of  the  Godhead. 

The  legal  term,  “The  Law  of  God,”  is  one  of  the  true  and 
proper  designations  for  the  entire  Bible,  and  one  which,  be¬ 
cause  it  suggests  the  thought  of  the  divine  empire  or  domin¬ 
ion,  is  the  befitting  and  pertinent  title  when  the  authority  of 
the  Scriptures  is  in  view. 

In  any  government  which  enacts  its  laws  with  due  regard 
for  the  freedom  and  best  good  of  its  subjects,  there  are  rep¬ 
resented  in  the  making  of  those  laws  two  widely  different 
procedures,  naniiely,  (a)  The  bill,  or  law,  is  drawn  and  agreed 
upon  by  law-makers,  and  (b)  it  becomes  a  binding,  operative 
regulation  by  the  attesting  signature  of  the  chief  ruler — ^the 
President  in  the  United  States  or  the  King  in  Great  Britain. 
This  process  is  especially  demanded  in  the  latter  government 
named,  where  established  relations  between  parliaments  and 
the  throne  exist.  These  two  imperative  features — ^the  crea¬ 
tion  and  enactment  of  laws  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  royal 
assent  on  the  other — are  in  no  way  interchangeable  nor  are 
they  to  be  confused.  These  facts,  regarding  the  process  by 
which  civil  laws  are  consummated  may  serve  by  way  of  illus- 
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tration  to  bring  into  view  one  of  the  important  features  of 
the  basis  on  which  the  canonical  authority  of  the  Scriptures 
rests. 

Pursuing  this  analogy  into  more  detail,  it  will  be  observed 
that  the  emanation  of  the  Scriptures  from  God  as  His  breath, 
the  determining  afflation  of  the  human  authors,  and  the 
divine  control  of  multitudes  in  their  essential  agreement 
which  served  to  single  out  and  seal  the  canonical  writings, 
has  secured  the  perfect  bill,  or  law,  but  its  binding  force  is 
greatly  enhanced  by  the  attestation,  certification,  and  royal 
assent  of  the  King  of  kings.  No  consideration  is  given  at 
this  point  to  those  functions  and  activities  which  belong  spe¬ 
cifically  to  the  humanity  of  Christ.  It  was  from  the  divine 
side  of  His  Being  that  He  attested  the  Word  of  God;  on  the 
human  side  He  was  subject  to  it.  As  corroborating  Authen¬ 
ticator  of  the  Scriptures,  Christ  was  not  merely  one  among 
many  who  spoke  well  of  the  Oracles  of  God.  Likewise,  He 
was  not  offering  the  opinion  of  a  human  prophet,  priest,  or 
king,  though  He  was  and  is  forever  all  of  these.  His  attesta¬ 
tion  of  the  Sacred  Writings  was  no  less  than  that  of  Deity — 
the  Second  Person  in  the  Blessed  Trinity.  This  royal  indorse¬ 
ment  on  the  part  of  the  Son  of  God  adds  nothing  to  the 
inspiration  or  inherent  supernatural  character  of  the  Bible 
which  was  before  His  vision  as  a  perfect  whole;  it  rather 
lends  to  that  perfected  whole  the  immeasurable  added  author¬ 
ity  which  the  royal  signature  communicates. 

It  is  a  misapprehension  to  suppose  that  the  authority  of 
the  Bible  is  vested  primarily  in  either  the  fact  of  the  inspira¬ 
tion  of  the  human  authors  or  in  the  actions  of  any  kind  by 
Israel  or  the  Church.  The  voice  of  God,  attested  by  the  Son, 
and  (a  theme  yet  to  be  elucidated)  the  employment  of  the 
Scriptures  by  the  Spirit,  forms  the  basis  of  canonical  au¬ 
thority.  The  inspiration  of  the  sacred  writers  has  a  side 
which  pertains  to  the  field  of  letters,  having  its  human 
aspects.  On  the  other  hand,  that  which  constitutes  the  Bible 
to  be  the  Law  of  God  is  not  a  literary  question  at  all;  it  is 
rather  to  be  classed  as  theological,  moral,  and  vital.  It  is 
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more  even  than  a  matter  of  life  and  death  as  those  terms  are 
related  to  this  sphere;  it  embraces  no  less  than  the  issues  of 
eternal  life  and  eternal  death.  Naturally,  it  is  the  part  of 
wisdom  and  in  agreement  with  truth  to  discover  this  tran¬ 
scendent  authority  within  the  Godhead  itself  and  not  in  any 
human  cooperation,  however  exalted. 

The  four  Gospels  contain  upwards  of  thirty-five  direct 
references  to,  and  quotations  from  the  Scriptures  on  the  part 
of  the  Son  of  God.  These,  it  will  be  discovered,  not  only 
record  His  witness  as  to  the  divine  character  and  verbal  in¬ 
spiration  of  the  Scriptures,  but,  taken  as  a  whole,  they  con¬ 
template  the  entire  Old  Testament  and  thus  serve  to  certify 
plenary  features  of  its  perfection.  Since  it  is  in  and  through 
these  citations  by  Christ  that  He  has  given  His  royal  assent 
to  the  **Law  of  Godf*  a  careful  examination  of  them — such 
as  cannot  be  undertaken  here — is  enjoined.^ 

When  Christ  declared,  “I  am  .  .  .  the  truth”  (John  14:16), 
He  alleged  far  more  than  the  incontrovertible  fact  that  He  is 
Himself  truthful.  He  declares  Himself  to  be  The  Truth  and 
in  the  sense  that  He  is  the  central  theme  of  the  Scriptures  of 
Truth.  He  is  the  Amen,  the  Faithful  and  True  witness  (Rev. 
1:5;  3:14.  Cf.  Isa.  55:4).  He  said  concerning  Himself,  “To  this 
end  was  I  born,  and  for  this  cause  came  I  into  the  world,  that 
I  should  bear  witness  to  the  truth”  (John  18 :37) — not  merely 
a  witness  to  the  moral  value  of  truth,  but  a  witness  to  the 
Word  of  God.  “Thy  word  is  truth”  (John  17:17).  The 
phrase,  “for  this  cause  came  I  into  the  world,”  lifts  His  min- 


‘Mat.  4:4,  7,  10.  Cf.  Lk.  4:4,  8,  12,  16-27;  Matt.  5:17,  18,  31,  32;  Matt.  6:29; 
8:4.  Cf.  Mk.  1:44;  Lk.  5:14.  Matt.  8:11.  Cf.  Lk.  13:28;  Matt.  9:13.  Cf. 
Lk.  16:29-31;  Matt.  10:15.  Cf.  Mk.  6:11;  Matt.  11:10.  Cf.  Kk.  7:26,  27; 
Matt.  12:3-8.  Cf.  Mk.  2:24-28;  Lk.  6:3-6;  Matt.  12:40-42.  Cf.  Lk.  11:29-32. 
Matt.  13:14,  15;  15:1-9;  Cf.  Mk.  7:6-12.  Matt.  16:4.  Matt.  17:11.  Cf.  Mk. 
9:11-13.  Matt.  19:3-9,  18,  19.  Cf.  Mk.  10:2-12;  2,  19;  Lk.  18:31;  10.26; 
18:20.  Matt.  21:13-16.  Cf.  Mk.  11:17;  Lk.  19:46.  Matt  21:42.  Cf.  Mk. 
12:10,  11;  Lk.  20:17.  Matt.  22:28-33,  36-40.  Cf.  Mk.  12:24-31 ;  Lk.  20:37-39. 
Matt.  22:34,  44,  45.  Cf.  Mk.  12:35-37;  Lk.  20:41-44.  Matt.  23:1-3,  23,  35. 
Cf.Lk.  11:51.  Matt.  24:15,  16.  Cf.  Mk.  13:14;  Lk.  17:26-31.  Matt.  24:24, 
31.  Cf.  Mk.  14:21,  27;  Lk.  22-37.  Matt.  26:53-56.  Cf.  Mk.  14:49.  Matt. 
27:46.  Cf.  Mk.  15:34;  Lk.  23:46.  Lk.  24:25-32.  Lk.  24:44-47.  John  1:51; 
3:4,  39;  5:45-47;  6:32,  45;  7:19-23,  38,  39;  8:39,  40,  44,  56-58;  10:33-36; 
13:18,  25;  17:12,  17;  19:28. 
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istry  of  attestation  to  the  highest  level  of  being  a  primary 
purpose  of  the  incarnation.  To  the  same  end,  the  Apostle 
declares,  “Now  I  say  that  Jesus  Christ  was  a  minister  of  the 
circumcision  for  the  truth  of  God,  to  confirm  the  promises 
made  unto  the  fathers”  (Rom.  15:8).  He  is,  indeed,  the 
divine  Confirmer  of  those  writings  which  were  then  identified 
as  “the  scriptures,”  of  which  He  also  affirmed  that  they 
“cannot  be  broken.”  Thus  the  Second  Person  of  the  Godhead 
adds  the  royal  assent  to  the  “Law  of  God.**  If  this  royal  wit¬ 
ness  seems  to  comprehend  no  more  than  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures,  it  will  be  remembered  that  Christ  appointed  and 
commissioned  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  and  that  He 
spoke  from  heaven  saying  “He  that  testifieth  these  things” 
(Rev.  22:20),  and  this  was  said  regarding  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  Canon  (vss.  18,  19). 

5.  The  Scriptures  are  Authoritative  being  Received,  De¬ 
livered,  and  Attested  by  the  Prophets. 

The  prophets  of  the  old  order  were  the  divinely  appointed 
spokesmen  for  God,  and  the  same  was  true  also  of  the  New 
Testament  prophets.  When  speaking  to  the  Apostle  John, 
the  angel  said,  “I  am  thy  fellowservant,  and  of  thy  brethren 
the  prophets”  (Rev.  22:9).  The  prophets  are  among  the  dis¬ 
tinctive  leaders  of  the  new  order  (Eph.  4:11) ;  the  Church  is 
being  built  upon  them  (Eph.  2:20) ;  and  they  speak  to  edifi¬ 
cation,  exhortation,  and  comfort  (1  Cor.  14:2). 

The  Mosaic  law  assigned  specific  responsibility  to  various 
Old  Testament  groups  and  officials  with  respect  to  the  Scrip¬ 
tures. 

(a)  The  congregation  of  Israel  were  charged,  “Ye  shall 
not  add  unto  the  word  which  I  command  you,  neither  shall 
ye  diminish  ought  from  it,  that  ye  may  keep  the  command¬ 
ments  of  the  LORD  your  God  which  I  command  you”  (Deut. 
4:2).  Thus  the  people  were  given  no  authority  to  originate 
or  to  deliver  Scripture,  but  they  were  commissioned  to  keep 
the  commandments  of  the  LORD,  which  implies  their  ability  to 
identify  those  Oracles  to  which  they  were  to  be  obedient. 
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(b)  The  king’s  relation  to  the  Scriptures  is  stated  thus, 
"And  it  shall  he,  when  he  sitteth  upon  the  throne  of  his 
kingdom,  that  he  shall  write  him  a  copy  of  this  law  in  a  book 
out  of  that  which  is  before  the  priests  the  Levites:  and  it 
shall  be  with  him,  and  he  shall  read  therein  all  the  days  of 
his  life :  that  he  may  learn  to  fear  the  lord  his  God,  to  keep 
all  the  words  of  this  law  and  these  statutes,  to  do  them” 
(Deut.  17 :18,  19).  Though  no  king  would  rule  in  Israel  until 
the  days  of  the  Judges  were  past — ^a  period  of  about  five 
hundred  years — ,  the  Mosaic  system  anticipated  the  office  of 
the  king  and  provided  divine  charges  governing  the  attitude 
of  the  king  toward  the  Scriptures.  The  king  was  granted 
governmental  authority  by  which  he  could  put  prophets  and 
priests  to  death,  but  in  his  relation  to  the  written  Word  of 
God,  the  king  was  no  different  than  his  lowliest  subject. 

(c)  The  Judges  were  arbiters  in  common  matters,  but  if 
there  came  before  them  an  issue  too  hard  for  the  judge  it 
was  to  be  appealed  to  the  priests,  who  served  as  a  supreme 
court  over  all  judges.  Thus  is  the  judge  instructed:  "If 
there  arise  a  matter  too  hard  for  thee  in  judgment,  between 
blood  and  blood  [civil],  between  plea  and  plea  [ceremonial], 
and  between  stroke  and  stroke  [leprosy],  being  matters  of 
controversy  within  thy  gates:  then  shalt  thou  arise,  and  get 
thee  up  into  the  place  which  the  LORD  thy  God  shall  choose; 
and  thou  shalt  come  unto  the  priests  the  Levites,  and  unto 
the  judge  that  shall  be  in  those  days,  and  inquire;  and  they 
shall  show  thee  the  sentence  of  judgment:  and  thou  shalt  do 
according  to  the  sentence,  which  they  of  that  place  which  the 
LORD  shall  choose  shall  shew  thee;  and  thou  shalt  observe  to 
do  according  to  all  that  they  inform  thee”  (Deut.  17:8-10). 
The  following  verses  in  this  context  prescribe  the  death  pen¬ 
alty  upon  any  who  refuse  to  do  according  to  the  decision  of 
the  last  or  supreme  court  over  Israel. 

The  service  of  the  judge,  the  ruler,  or  priest  with  regard 
to  the  written  Law  of  Crod  was  that  of  interpretation  and  ad¬ 
ministration  and  never  the  higher  responsibility  of  drafting 
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or  originatinsT  laws.  They  were  to  “shew  the  sentence  of 
judgment”  according  to  the  Law  (cf.  Deut.  31:9-13). 

(d)  To  the  Levites  was  given  the  custody  or  care  of  the 
written  Scriptures.  Thus  they  are  instructed:  “Take  this 
book  of  the  law,  and  put  it  in  the  side  of  the  ark,  of  the 
covenant  of  the  lord  your  God,  that  it  may  be  there  for  a 
witness  against  thee”  (Deut.  31:26). 

(e)  To  the  prophet  was  committed  the  high  responsibil¬ 
ity  of  receiving  and  delivering  the  Word  of  God.  Not  all  the 
writings  of  the  prophets,  though  the  Word  of  God  for  the 
time,  became  Scripture;*  nor  could  all  who  claimed  to  be 

’The  Rev.  C.  H.  Waller,  M.A.,  Principal  of  London  College  of  Divinity,  states: 
“Everything  that  a  prophet  or  apostle  writes  is  not  necessarily  scripture, 
unless  he  or  another  prophet  deliver  it  as  such.  .  .  .  The  writer  of  the 
Chronicles,  the  book  that  stands  last  in  the  Old  Testament  canon,  has  noted 
the  exclusion  from  the  canon  of  a  number  of  works  written  by  prophets, 
which  seem  to  have  been  before  him  at  the  time.  If  we  grant  that  ‘the  book 
of  Samuel  the  seer,  and  the  words  of  Nathan  the  prophet,  and  the  words  of 
Gad  the  seer’  (1  Chron.  29:29)  survive  in  the  extant  books  of  Samuel  and 
the  first  two  chapters  of  the  first  book  of  Kings,  yet  what  has  become  of  ‘the 
prophecy  of  Ahijah  the  Shilonite,’  and  ‘The  visions  of  Iddo  the  seer  against 
Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat’  (2  Chron.  9:29)?  Where  are  ‘The  words  of 
Shemaiah  the  prophet,  and  Iddo  the  seer  concerning  genealogies’  (or  what¬ 
ever  the  word  Vhithyachesh  in  2  Chron.  12:15  may  properly  mean)?  What 
was  the  Midrash  of  the  prophet  Iddo  (2  Chron.  13:32)  in  which  Abijah’s 
‘ways  and  sayings’  were  set  down?  Supposing  that  ‘the  book  of  Jehu  the  son 
of  Hanani’  was  ‘made  to  ascend  in  the  book  of  the  Kings  of  Israel,’  in  the 
sense  of  being  actually  incorporated  into  the  book  of  Kings  as  we  have  it 
(2  Chron.  20:34,  and  this  is  more  than  doubtful),  yet  the  ‘sons  of  Joash  and 
the  greatness  of  the  burdens  laid  upon  him,’  which  were  written  in  the 
Midrash  of  the  book  of  the  Kings,  have  certainly  not  come  down  to  us,  and 
this  Midrash  must  be  set  down  among  the  lost  books  (2  Chron.  24:27).  ‘The 
rest  of  the  acts  of  Uzziah  first  and  last  did  Isaiah  the  prophet,  the  son  of 
Amoz,  write’  (2  Chron.  26:22).  But  where  are  they?  The  story  of  that 
king  is  even  shorter  in  Kings  than  in  Chronicles.  Uzziah’s  name  is  twice 
mentioned  in  the  ‘vision  of  Isaiah,’  and  each  time  in  connection  with  the 
date  of  the  prophecy  alone  (Isa.  1:1;  6:1).  Manasseh’s  prayer  and  many 
other  items  of  his  history,  were  ‘written  among  the  sayings  of  the  seers’  or 
Hosai  (2  Chron.  33:19).  But  they  are  not  to  be  read  now.  These  at  least, 
and  very  possibly  other  works  which  are  referred  to  in  the  same  book  of 
Holy  Scripture,  were  almost  certainly  the  work  of  prophets.  Yet  they  are 
not  Scriptures.  The  writer  of  the  canonical  book  Chronicles  (or  possibly  his 
predecessor  deliberately  put  them  aside,  instead  of  setting  upon  them  the  seal 
of  divine  authority.  From  this  it  is  clear  that  prophetic  authorship  does  not 
of  itself  constitute  Scripture.  The  story  of  Jehoiakim’s  burning  the  roll  (Jer. 
36)  is  sufficent  to  show  what  happens  when  anything  that  is  intended  for 
Scripture  is  destroyed.  Would  the  writer  of  the  Chronicles  have  dared  to 
destroy  anything  which  had  been  delivered  as  Scripture  by  such  authority 
as  that  Jeremiah”  {The  Authoritative  Inspiration  of  Holy  Scripture,  pp. 
168-170)? 
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prophets  be  heard.  The  test  between  true  and  false  prophets 
was  both  reasonable  and  natural.  The  directions  were :  “And 
if  thou  say  in  thine  heart,  How  shall  we  know  the  words 
which  the  lord  hath  not  spoken?  When  a  prophet  speaketh 
in  the  name  of  the  lord,  if  the  thing  follow  not,  nor  come  to 
pass,  that  is  the  thing  which  the  lord  hath  not  spoken,  but 
the  prophet  hath  spoken  it  presumptuously :  thou  shalt  not  be 
afraid  of  him”  (Deut.  18:21,  22). 

The  commission  of  the  prophet  to  speak  for  God  and  the 
requirement  of  the  people  to  hear  is  set  forth  in  the  midst  of 
Israel’s  constituted  law.  No  doubt,  the  passage,  as  many 
another,  has  its  final  fulfillment  in  the  prophetic  ministry  of 
Christ.  Christ  is  the  final  Prophet  of  all  prophets;  the  final 
Priest  of  all  priests;  and  the  final  King  of  all  kings.  This 
instruction  is  an  immediate  authorization  of  the  prophets 
who  under  God  were  to  succeed  Moses.  The  passage  reads: 
“The  LORD  thy  God  shall  raise  up  unto  thee  a  Prophet  from 
the  midst  of  thee,  of  thy  brethren,  like  unto  me;  unto  him 
ye  shall  hearken.  ...  I  will  raise  them  up  a  Prophet  from 
among  their  brethren,  like  unto  thee,  and  will  put  my  words 
in  his  mouth;  and  he  shall  speak  unto  them  all  that  I  com¬ 
mand  him.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  whosoever  will 
not  hearken  unto  my  words  which  he  shall  speak  in  my  name, 
I  will  require  it  of  him”  (Deut.  18:15,  18,  19).  The  true 
prophet’s  message  had  to  be  received  and  heeded  by  the  whole 
house  of  Israel  from  the  king  on  the  throne  to  the  least  in 
the  kingdom.  Of  these  messages,  however,  only  such  portions 
as  the  Spirit  of  God  determined  became  canonical.  The  true 
prophet  attested  his  own  message  and  demonstrated  its  au¬ 
thority  by  supernatural  evidence.  This  did  not  preclude  one 
prophet  attesting  the  message  another  prophet  had  received 
and  delivered  with  authority.  Such  corroboration  is  observ¬ 
able,  especially  in  regard  to  writings  which  have  their  place 
in  the  New  Testament  Canon. 

In  the  larger  meaning  of  the  designation,  as  before  indi¬ 
cated,  the  prophet  was  a  /ortfcteller  as  well  as  a  /oreteller. 
He  was  always  the  former  and  undertook  the  latter  only  as 
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specific  necessity  demanded.  The  title  connotes  the  receiving 
and  delivering  of  the  message  of  God  on  any  subject  and 
without  restriction  as  to  the  time  of  its  application.  The 
Old  Testament  prophets  were  to  continue  until  John  (Matt. 
11:13),  which  abrupt  termination  reveals  the  divine  plan  re¬ 
garding  a  new  Canon  the  prophetic  vmters  of  which  should 
receive  their  commissions  from  the  One  whom  John  would 
announce.  Malachi  closes  with  a  look  on  to  the  prophetic 
ministry  which  John  in  part  fulfilled.  “Behold  I  will  send 
you  Elijah  the  prophet”  (Mai.  4:5),  and,  of  John,  Christ  said, 
“And  if  ye  will  receive  it,  this  is  Elias,  which  was  for  to 
come”  (Matt.  11:14).  Thus  the  Canon  of  the  Old  Testament 
remained  open  until  John,  but  the  New  Testament  closed  with 
the  last  writing  of  the  last  Apostle.  The  Old  Testament,  as 
to  its  hope,  was  centered  on  the  first  advent  of  Christ.  The 
New  Testament  hope  is  centered  on  the  second  advent  of 
Christ ;  its  closing  word  is  from  the  glorified  Lord,  “Surely,  I 
come  quickly.”  To  this  the  inspired  writer  adds,  “Amen, 
even  so,  come.  Lord  Jesus.” 

The  Church,  or  those  to  whom  the  New  Testament  came, 
are  said  to  be  builded  on  the  foundation  of  the  apostles  and 
prophets  (Eph.  2:20),  rather  than  that  the  apostles  and 
prophets  were  built  on  the  Church.  The  Church  did  not 
bestow  apostolic  and  prophetic  authority  upon  men,  but 
chosen  men,  moved  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  received  and  delivered 
the  truth  and  doctrine  by  which  the  Church  came  to  be  and 
on  which  she  must  ever  continue  to  the  end  of  her  pilgrim 
journey.  It  is  one  thing  to  authorize  and  ordain  a  prophet, 
and  quite  another  thing  merely  to  recognize  what  God  has 
with  sovereign  authority  constituted.  Neither  the  congrega¬ 
tion  of  Israel  nor  the  Church  ever  functioned  beyond  the 
latter  undertaking. 

It  may  be  concluded,  then,  that  the  highest  divine  service 
ever  committed  to  man  is  that  of  the  prophet,  and  transcend¬ 
ing  the  usual  prophetic  ministry  was  that  service,  committed 
to  a  few  among  the  many  prophets,  in  which  they  were  exer¬ 
cised  in  receiving  and  delivering  those  portions  which  by  sov- 
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ereign  authorization  were  to  constitute  the  Canon  of  the 
Scriptures.  Since  a  general  forthtelling  prophetic  ministry 
is  announced  and  delegated  to  continue  throughout  this  age 
(1  Cor.  14:3;  Eph.  4:11),  it  is  possible  that  the  averment  that 
prophecy  shall  “cease”  (1  Cor.  13:8)  anticipates  the  close  of 
the  New  Testament  Canon;  for  where  there  is  no  divinely 
designated  and  duly  attested  prophet  there  is  no  Scripture 
to  be  received  or  delivered. 

6.  The  Scriptures  are  Authoritative  being  the  Word  Em¬ 
ployed  by  God  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Having  originated  and  transmitted  the  Scriptures  by 
chosen  prophets,  the  authority  of  those  writings  is  further 
revealed  by  the  fact  that  the  Spirit  employs  the  Scriptures 
as  His  own  language  in  speaking  to  men.  The  Bible,  being 
the  Word  of  God,  is  suitable  for  perfect  expression,  in  every 
situation  in  which  the  Spirit  functions  in  executing  the  divine 
ascendency  and  purpose.  The  Scriptures  are  “the  sword  of 
the  Spirit”  (Eph.  6:17),  and  “Thus  saith  the  LORD”  is  always 
equivalent  to  “thus  saith  the  Holy  Spirit.”  The  phrase,  “The 
Spirit  speaketh  expressly”  (1  Tim.  4:1),  might  with  entire 
justification  be  applied  to  all  the  Word  of  God.  It  is  His 
voice,  speaking — ^not  only  in  the  sense  that  it  springs  from 
Him,  but  in  the  sense,  also,  that  it  is  employed  by  Him  as 
His  own  vocabulary  and  phraseology.  It  is  that  to  which  He, 
to  a  large  degree,  coniines  Himself  in  His  address  to  men. 

7.  The  Authority  of  the  Bible  is  seen  in  the  Fact  that 
without  the  slightest  Deflection  it  Vindicates  and  Satisfies  its 
every  Claim. 

This  theme,  though  already  considered  in  its  logical  place 
as  related  to  Apologetics,  may  well  be  pursued  briefly  at  this 
point  and  under  a  somewhat  comprehensive  classification  of 
its  parts,  namely: 

(a)  The  Bible  writers  asserted  that  the  Scriptures  would 
endure,  being  (Jod's  authoritative  word  to  man,  which  cer¬ 
tification  has  proved  true  in  the  supernatural  preservation  of 
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these  Oracles.  The  engaging  consideration  of  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  these  writings  is  yet  to  be  undertaken  more  at  length. 

(b)  The  Bible,  since  it  incorporates  the  gospel,  is  “the 
power  of  God  unto  salvation”  (Rom.  1:18),  and,  as  too  often 
unobserved,  the  gospel  is  addressed  to  man  as  an  imperial 
edict.  It  is  something  to  be  obeyed  (Acts  5:32;  Rom.  2:8; 
10:16;  2  Tim.  1:8;  Heb.  5:9;  1  Pet.  4:17).  It  not  only  con¬ 
veys  the  divine  offers  of  salvation  to  men  but  penetrates  into 
the  very  heart  with  illuminating,  transforming  power.  “Faith 
cometh  by  hearing,  and  hearing  by  the  word  of  God”  (Rom. 
10:17).  “For  the  word  of  God  is  quick,  and  powerful,  and 
sharper  than  any  twoedged  sword,  piercing  even  to  the  divid¬ 
ing  asunder  of  soul  and  spirit,  and  of  the  joints  and  marrow, 
and  is  a  discerner  of  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart” 
(Heb.  4:12).  The  Word  of  God  is  to  be  preached  and  not  the 
word  of  men,  and  wherever  the  Word  of  God  is  preached  it 
justifies  its  own  claim  to  be  “the  power  of  God  unto  salva¬ 
tion.” 

(c)  The  Bible’s  authority  is  asserted  and  demonstrated 
in  the  fact  that  it  has  sanctifying  power.  The  Lord  prayed, 
“Sanctify  them  through  thy  truth:  thy  word  is  truth”  (John 
17:17).  Israel  will  yet  be  sanctified  by  the  Scriptures  of 
truth.  Jehovah’s  covenant  declares,  “I  will  put  my  law  in 
their  inward  parts,  and  write  it  in  their  hearts;  and  will  be 
their  God,  and  they  shall  be  my  people”  (Jer.  31:33);  un¬ 
measured  blessings  are  provided  for  those  in  whom  the  Word 
of  God  dwells  “richly  in  all  wisdom”  (Col.  3:16) ;  and  by  tak¬ 
ing  “the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  the  word  of  God” 
(Eph.  6:17),  the  armor  of  God,  by  which  the  enemy  may  be 
defeated,  is  completed.  The  lives  of  countless  saints  have 
proved  the  Bible  to  be  a  sanctifying  power. 

(d)  The  Bible  asserts  and  vindicates  its  authority  in  its 
claim  to  be  a  revelation  to  men.  All  authoritative  informa¬ 
tion  of  things  celestial  or  mundane,  of  time  or  eternity,  of 
right  or  wrong,  is  derived  from  the  Oracles  of  God.  At 
every  point  and  by  every  test  that  man  has  been  able  to 
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apply  to  this  vast  disclosure  of  erudition  it  has  proven  to  be 
no  less  than  the  “wisdom  of  God”  revealed  to  man. 

(e)  The  Bible’s  authority  is  demonstrated,  also,  in  that 
it  is  accurate  to  the  degree  of  infinity  in  matters  of  history 
and  prophecy.  Historical  data  set  forth  in  the  original  writ¬ 
ings  are  inerrant,  and  prophecy  not  only  discloses  the  on¬ 
coming  events  of  the  future,  but  provides  unfailing  assurance 
that  all  that  is  predicted  will  be  executed  by  the  sovereign 
and  therefore  irresistible  competency  of  God.  Thus  has  the 
divine  authority  of  the  Scriptures  been  demonstrated  in  the 
grand  array  of  predictions  already  fulfilled,  and  thus  it  will 
be  demonstrated  in  the  plenary  realization  of  all  that  is  yet 
unfulfilled.  “The  zeal  of  the  lord  of  hosts  will  perform  this.” 

(f)  The  Bible  proves  its  authority  by  the  way  it  pre¬ 
vails  over  human  activities.  Its  dominion  began  with  a 
small  and  despised  people  in  a  restricted  locality.  It  divided 
its  task  with  no  other  agency.  Like  the  breaking  of  a  dam  it 
gushed  forth  submerging  the  world.  In  doing  this,  it  conquered 
empires  though  unanticipated,  hated,  and  derided.  Its  ad¬ 
vocates  were  massacred  yet  without  a  counter  blow  being 
inflicted.  Entrenched  depravity  could  not  stay  its  victorious 
onward  movement.  Like  the  building  of  the  temple  whereon 
the  sound  of  no  tool  was  heard,  so  this  mighty  edifice  of  God 
has  advanced.  It  is  not  implied  that  the  Bible  has  trans¬ 
formed  the  world;  but  Jehovah’s  Word  has  been  and  will  be 
fulfilled  which  announced,  “It  shall  accomplish  that  which 
I  please,  and  it  shall  prosper  in  the  thing  whereto  I  sent  it” 
(Isa.  55:11).  Men,  indeed,  have  not  been  blind  to  the  fact 
that  this  authoritative  Book  ascribes  all  its  qualities  and 
effectiveness  to  God  alone.  No  theory  that  feverish  brains 
could  advance  can  account  for  the  Bible’s  irresistible  author¬ 
ity.  Speaking  of  His  own  Word,  Jehovah  said,  “For  my 
thoughts  are  not  your  thoughts,  neither  are  my  ways  your 
ways,  saith  the  LORD”  (Isa.  55:8). 

(g)  The  Bible  demonstrates  its  authority  by  proposing  a 
divine  program  which  God  alone  could  complete.  To  a  con¬ 
siderable  degree  this  program  has  been  executed.  Apart 
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from  such  an  all-comprehensive  plan,  how  could  Jehovah’s 
everlastinsr  and  all-inclusive  covenants  with  Abraham,  David, 
Israel,  and  the  Church, — ^in  which  He  assumes  a  determining 
direction  over  all  generations  of  human  life — ^be  interpreted? 
Apart  from  an  irresistible  divine  purpose,  how  else  could  the 
statement,  "’Known  unto  God  are  all  his  works  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  world”  (Acts  15:18),  be  understood?  The 
transcendent  authority  by  which  Jehovah  will  complete  His 
undertaking  is  equaled  in  every  respect  by  the  authority  of 
His  Word  which  reveals  His  purpose  to  men. 

Conclusion. 

Of  these  seven  exhibitions  of  the  authority  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  three  are  primary,  (a)  The  fact  that  the  Bible  is  the 
breath  of  God  is  consummated  in  the  transmission  of  that 
message  to  chosen  prophets  and  in  the  recognition  and  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  the  sacred  Canon  by  those  to  whom  it  first 
came.  Neither  the  part  wrought  by  human  authors  nor  the 
part  wrought  by  those  who  under  God  determined  the  Canon 
is  the  basis  of  the  Bible’s  authority;  though  some  have  as¬ 
serted  that  such  authority  is  discoverable  in  the  inspiration 
of  men  or  the  dogmas  of  the  church  in  her  assemblies  and 
councils,  (b)  The  royal  assent  which  the  Second  Person  has 
given  is  closely  related  to  the  assent  of  the  prophets,  but  no 
comparison  is  tenable  between  these  sources  of  authority. 
And  (c)  the  employment  of  the  Scriptures  as  His  own  ut¬ 
terance  on  the  part  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  closely  related  to  the 
manifest  power  of  the  Scripture  in  operation  and  demon¬ 
strates  their  final  authority.  Thus  to  recapitulate,  the 
authority  of  the  Word  of  God  may  be  traced  to  three  actual¬ 
ities,  namely,  (a)  the  Scriptures  are  the  breath  of  God — ^His 
own  Word  to  man ;  (b)  The  Scriptures  are  sriven  the  attesta¬ 
tion,  or  royal  assent  of  the  Son  of  God ;  and  (c)  they  originate 
with  and  are  employed  by  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God. 

Dallas,  Texas. 
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THE  MYSTERY  OF  GOD,  EVEN  CHRIST 
By  T.  Norton  Sterrett,  Th.M. 

The  mysteries  of  the  New  Testament  are  an  important 
part  of  the  New  Testament  revelation,  and  yet  have  been  neg¬ 
lected  to  a  great  extent  by  many  Bible  scholars.  The  particu¬ 
lar  phase  of  the  subject  which  is  to  be  treated  in  this  paper 
is,  like  the  others,  full  of  difficulty,  and  yet  too  important  to 
be  ignored.  “The  mystery  of  God,  even  Christ”  is  mentioned 
clearly  in  Paul’s  letter  to  the  Colossians,  chapter  two,  verse 
two,  and  perhaps  in  other  Scriptures.  Before  turning  to  the 
Scriptures,  however,  some  general  definitions  must  be  made. 

The  New  Testament  word  “mystery”  is  almost  a  translit¬ 
eration  of  the  Greek  fiuoTi^Qiov.  This  Greek  term  had  in 
classical  usage  the  meaning  of  religious  secrets  “confided  only 
to  the  initiated,  and  not  to  be  communicated  by  them  to  ordi¬ 
nary  mortals.”*  Such  were  the  Eleusinian  and  Babylonian 
mysteries.  Adopted  into  the  New  Testament,  the  word  is 
used  differently.  Thayer  lists  three  main  variations  of  usage. 
(1)  A  secret  thing,  not  obvious  to  the  understanding,  as  in  I 
Cor.  13 :2 ;  14 :2.  These  are  perhaps  the  only  passages  of  this 
usage,  and  do  not  at  all  govern  the  meaning  of  the  word  in 
most  of  its  occurrences  in  the  New  Testament.  (2)  A  hidden 
purpose  or  counsel.  When  used  of  God,  Thayer  says,  “In  the 
New  Testament,  God’s  plan  of  providing  salvation  for  men 
through  Christ,  which  was  once  hidden  but  now  is  revealed.”* 
Most  of  the  occurrences  in  the  New  Testament  come  under 
this  category.  (3)  The  mystic  or  hidden  sense,  as  in  Eph. 
6:32;  Rev.  17:5.  Some  will  no  doubt  question  the  correctness 
of  Dr.  Thayer’s  analysis  at  this  point,  but  that  question  is 
beyond  the  province  of  this  paper. 

Other  definitions  of  the  term  “mystery”  can  be  cited.  In 
the  note  on  Matt.  13 :11,  Dr.  Scofield  defines  a  mystery  as  “a 
previously  hidden  truth,  now  divinely  revealed,  but  in  which 
a  supernatural  element  still  remains  despite  the  revelation.” 

’J.  H.  Thayer,  Greek-English  Lexicon  of  the  N.  T.,  p.  420. 

*Loc.  cit. 
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Dr.  Ironside  writes  of  the  New  Testament  mysteries  that  they 
are  “those  truths  which  in  Old  Testament  days  were  kept  in 
silence,  but  which  are  now  the  common  property  of  all  believ¬ 
ers.”®  Bishop  Lightfoot  has  a  helpful  word  regarding  the 
mysteries.  He  says,  after  mentioning  the  idea  of  secrecy  in 
the  classical  usage,  “Thus  the  idea  of  secrecy  or  reserve  dis¬ 
appears  when  pvoTTipiov  is  adopted  into  the  Christian  vocabu¬ 
lary  by  St.  Paul :  and  the  word  signifies  simply  ‘a  truth  which 
was  once  hidden  but  now  is  revealed,®  ‘a  truth  which  without 
special  revelation  would  have  been  unknown.®  Of  the  nature 
of  the  truth  itself  the  word  says  nothing.  It  may  be  tran¬ 
scendental,  incomprehensible,  mystical,  mysterious,  in  the 
modern  sense  of  the  term:  but  this  idea  is  quite  accidental, 
and  must  be  gathered  from  the  special  circumstances  of  the 
case,  for  it  cannot  be  inferred  from  the  word  itself.  Hence 
pvoTTipiov  is  almost  universally  found  in  connection  with 
words  denoting  revelation  or  publication.®®* 

In  the  Notes  of  the  Eclectic  Society,  London,  Oct.  26, 
1802,  there  is  a  discussion  of  this  word.  Rev.  J.  Pratt  then 
offered  the  following  suggestions:  “Mystery  denotes  .  .  . 
some  sacred  thing  hidden  or  secret,  which  is  naturally  un¬ 
known  to  human  reason,  is  only  known  by  the  revelation  of 
God,  nor  then  always  comprehended  fully:  intelligible  as 
facts,  though  not  as  to  the  mode.  It  appears,  then,  to  be  a 
great  though  common  mistake,  to  suppose  this  word  means 
something  absolutely  unintelligible  and  incomprehensible.  So 
un-Scriptural  is  this  sense,  that  in  every  passage  where  it  is 
used  it  is  mentioned  as  something  which  is  revealed,  declared, 
shewn,  spoken,  or  which  may  be  known  or  understood” 
(pp.  264,  265). 

The  above  extended  presentation  of  evidence  regarding 
the  meaning  of  the  word  “mystery®®  in  the  New  Testament 
has  been  given,  because  of  the  popular  conception  of  the 
word.  In  popular  understanding,  and  in  common  usage,  the 
word  signifies  something  which  is  not  understood,  which  is 


*The  MysterUs  of  God,  p.  14.^ 

*St.  Paul’s  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  p.  166. 
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hidden  or  unknown.  According  to  Webster’s  definition  it  is, 
"‘A  profound  secret;  something  wholly  unknown,  or  some¬ 
thing  kept  cautiously  concealed,  and  exciting  curiosity  or 
wonder.”  Used  with  this  meaning,  a  mystery  is  a  mystery 
only  when  it  is  unknown.  When  it  is  made  known  it  is  a 
mystery  no  longer.  The  quotations  cited  above  show  that 
the  Biblical  sense  of  the  word  is  quite  different,  and  this  fact 
should  be  made  clear. 

Collecting  together  the  various  suggestions  which  have 
been  given,  several  facts  may  with  reasonable  assurance  be 
stated  concerning  the  New  Testament  mysteries: 

(1)  They  present  a  phase  or  phases  of,  or  something 
connected  with,  the  salvation  wrought  by  Christ,  attested  in 
the  New  Testament,  and  set  forth  in  the  Gospel. 

(2)  They  are  truths  which  are  utterly  beyond  the  imagi¬ 
nation  or  thought  of  men,  and  which  would  never  have  been 
known  had  God  not  chosen  to  reveal  them. 

(3)  They  are  truths  which  had  been  hidden  in  the 
counsels  of  God,  but  have  now  been  revealed  through  His 
Spirit  to  believers  in  Christ. 

(4)  Since  now  revealed,  these  truths  are  meant  for  be¬ 
lievers  to  understand  and  appropriate. 

(6)  As  products  of  the  Divine  wisdom,  in  their  com¬ 
pleteness  they  are  not  entirely  within  the  compass  of  finite 
comprehension;  there  are  still  some  things  about  them  which 
are  not  completely  understood. 

The  last  two  facts  may  appear  to  some  to  contradict  each 
other.  But  that  is  not  necessarily  so.  It  is  true  of  much  of 
God’s  revelation  and  the  great  doctrines  of  Scripture  that 
while  they  are  to  be  known  and  understood  in  a  sense,  yet 
there  is  much  that  cannot  be  completely  understood,  at  least 
in  the  present  l^fe.  Is  it  not  to  be  expected  that  when  God 
revealed  Himself  to  men  there  should  be  some  things  within 
and  other  things  beyond  comprehension? 

With  this  understanding  of  the  mysteries  in  general  we 
come  to  the  one  which  is  the  subject  of  this  paper,  “The  Mys¬ 
tery  of  God  in  Christ,”  or  better,  “The  Mystery  of  God,  even 
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Christ.”  This  mystery  is  set  forth  in  Col.  2:2,  particularly, 
and  perhaps  in  other  passages  also.  Paul  opens  this  chapter 
of  his  letter  with  these  words,  “For  I  would  have  you  know 
how  greatly  I  strive  for  you,  and  for  them  at  Laodicea,  and 
for  as  many  as  have  not  seen  my  face  in  the  flesh ;  that  their 
hearts  may  be  comforted,  they  being  knit  together  in  love, 
and  unto  all  riches  of  the  full  assurance  of  understanding, 
that  they  may  know  the  mystery  of  God,  even  Christ,  in 
whom  are  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge  hidden.” 
The  above  is  quoted  from  the  American  Standard  Version. 
The  King  James  Version  renders  in  verse  2,  “the  mystery  of 
God,  and  of  the  Father,  and  of  Christ.”  This  difference  of 
rendering  has  important  bearing  on  the  interpretation  of  this 
mystery,  and  is  occasioned  by  the  relative  uncertainty  of  the 
Greek  text  here. 

There  are  a  number  of  variations  in  the  Greek  text. 
Bishop  Lightfoot  lists  a  total  of  eleven,  several  of  which  have 
so  little  authority  as  to  be  not  worth  considering.  Of  the 
eleven,  three  only  deserve  mention,  all  the  others  being 
clearly  glosses,  introduced  in  an  attempt  to  clarify  the  pas¬ 
sage.  The  reading  of  the  received  text  is  xoil  0Eoij  xal  naxQb^ 
xal  xov  xeioToO.  This  is  found  in  ms  D  (third  hand),  K,  L, 
and  the  majority  of  cursives.  It  is  seen  at  once  that  the  au¬ 
thority  is  weak,  and  it  may  be  dismissed  as  a  supplemented 
text,  not  the  original. 

More  important  is  the  shortest  of  all  the  readings,  which 
has  only  toil  ©£oii.  The  authority  for  this  reading  is  ms  D 
(second  hand),  P,  37,  67**,  71,  80,  116.  Alford  contends 
very  strongly  for  this  as  being  the  original  reading,  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  the  shortest,  and  the  others  would  arise  by 
simply  adding  words  to  identify  which  of  the  Divine  Persons 
was  meant. 

Nevertheless,  the  reading  which  is  preferred  by  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  expositors  is  the  third,  xov  ©eov  xqiotov.  The  author¬ 
ity  is  found  in  ms  B  and  Hilary  of  Poitiers.  While  the  external 
evidence  is  not  overwhelming,  yet  the  reading  is  preferred  by 
Westcott  and  Hort,  the  Revisers,  Meyer,  Lachmann,  Steiger, 
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Ellicott,  Lightfoot,  and  Robertson.  With  the  above  array  of 
scholarship  as  authority,  we  may  with  some  confidence  accept 
this  as  the  original  reading,  all  the  others  having  been  de¬ 
rived  from  it  by  processes  of  corruption. 

The  problem  of  the  translation  of  the  verse  is  not  settled 
by  adopting  the  above  reading,  for  there  are  at  least  three 
different  possible  translations  of  the  phrase  toii  0eoi)  xQ'OTO'ij 
each  of  which  makes  sense.  (1)  The  phrase  may  be  trans¬ 
lated  “the  mystery  of  God  (who  is)  Christ,”  putting  Christ 
in  apposition  to  God.  Apparently  no  modern  expositors  adopt 
this  translation,  Hilary  being  the  only  noteworthy  defender. 
The  view  is  criticised  by  some  on  the  ground  that,  even 
though  true,  yet  it  is  unusually  harsh  and  abrupt  for  Paul, 
and  unnecessary  here.  (2)  Meyer’s  view  is  that  it  is  to  be 
rendered,  “the  mystery  of  the  God  of  Christ,”  on  the  ground 
that  any  other  reading  would  be  ambiguous.  Peake  objects 
to  such  a  translation  because  “here  it  would  emphasize  the 
subordination  of  Christ  which  is  precisely  what  is  out  of 
place  in  a  passage  setting  forth  His  all-sufficiency,  and 
against  a  doctrine  the  special  peril  of  which  lay  in  its  ten¬ 
dency  to  under-estimate  both  the  Person  and  the  Work  of 
Christ.”*  (3)  The  translation  adopted  by  Ellicott,  Lightfoot, 
Peake,  and  Robertson  is  “the  mystery  of  God,  even  Christ.” 
On  this  view,  Christ  is  in  apposition  with  mystery. 

Ellicott  adopts  this  translation,  as  mentioned  above,  for 
the  following  grounds.  He  says  of  the  three  that  (1)  “though 
dogmatically  true,  seems  here  to  be  an  unnecessary  specifica¬ 
tion”;  (2)  “seems  hopelessly  hard  and  artificial.”  Both  of 
these  are  inferior  to  (3)  “which  stands  in  harmony  with  the 
preceding  expression”*  in  1:27. 

It  has  taken  the  above  extended  discussion  to  establish  the 
grammatical  and  syntactical  basis  for  the  investigation  of 
this  mystery.  And  the  conclusion,  ascertained  with  reason¬ 
able  assurance,  is  that  Christ  is  the  mystery.  The  sacred 
revealed  secret  of  which  Paul  is  speaking  is  bound  up  in  the 

*The  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  p.  519. 

*St.  PauVs  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  p.  149. 
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person  of  Christ.  Nevertheless  the  problem  is  far  from 
solved  yet.  The  identification  is  far  too  broad.  In  what 
sense  is  Christ  the  mystery  of  God:  Are  we  to  suppose  that 
every  fact  revealed  in  the  New  Testament  concerning  Christ 
is  part  of  this  mystery?  This  seems  scarcely  likely,  and  in 
fact  cannot  be  true. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  definition  of  the  mystery,  one  of 
the  features  which  several  of  the  quotations  mentioned  is  the 
fact  that  the  New  Testament  mystery  is  something  which  has 
not  been  revealed  before.  It  hardly  seems  necessary  to  point 
out  that  many  things  were  revealed  concerning  Christ  in 
Messianic  prophecy,  which  by  this  principle  could  not  be  part 
of  this  mystery.  The  coming  of  Messiah  was  revealed.  His 
humanity.  His  deity.  His  atoning  work.  His  resurrection.  His 
return  to  the  earth  in  power  and  glory,  and  His  Millennial 
reign.  These  are  some  of  the  facts  concerning  Messiah  which 
were  made  known  to  men  through  the  Old  Testament  proph¬ 
ets.  Therefore  the  mystery  cannot  possibly  consist  of  all  the 
facts  concerning  Christ.  Paul  must  have  in  mind  some  phase 
of  the  glories  of  Christ’s  person,  or  of  His  relations  to  believ¬ 
ers. 

What,  then,  is  the  mystery?  This  question  is  hard  to  an¬ 
swer.  Various  interpreters  have  adopted  different  views, 
and  one  is  perplexed  as  to  know  how  to  choose  between  them. 
The  mention  of  the  mystery  here  in  Colossians  is  so  brief  as 
not  to  settle  the  matter  positively.  Perhaps  the  matter  can¬ 
not  be  settled  from  this  passage  alone.  The  approach  to  the 
Scripture  will  be  considered  later.  First  it  may  be  well  to 
present  some  of  the  various  opinions  of  interpreters,  trying 
to  analyze  their  strength  and  their  weakness.  Six  of  these 
will  come  before  us.  Of  the  six,  four  interpret  the  mystery 
as  some  phase  of  the  person  of  Christ,  and  two  go  outside 
Christ  Himself  to  include  something  else. 

The  first  view  to  consider  is  that  of  Professor  Eadie,  as 
expressed  in  his  commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians. 
His  view  is  a  little  hard  to  state,  but  it  seems  to  be  that  the 
mystery  is  the  Gospel,  as  preached  to  the  Gentiles,  and  incor- 
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porating  them  into  the  Church.  Perhaps  a  few  quotations 
will  help  to  make  clear  his  position.  Commenting  on  Col.  2 :2, 
the  passage  under  discussion,  he  says,  “The  idea  of  a  mystery 
is  taken  from  verses  26  and  27  of  the  former  chapter.”’ 
Turning  back  to  his  comments  on  the  preceding  chapter, 
verse  25,  we  read,  “Now,  we  regard  the  following  verse  as 
explanatory — ^the  loyog  being  the  mystery  hid  from  ages  and 
generations — not  the  gospel  in  itself,  but  that  gospel  in  its 
adaptation  to  the  Gentiles,  and  its  reception  by  them.”  And 
again  he  says  on  the  next  verse,  “The  mystery  is  not  the 
gospel  generally,  as  Calvin  and  Davenant  erroneously  sup¬ 
pose;  but  the  preaching  of  it  to  the  Gentiles,  and  their  incor¬ 
poration  into  the  church,  or,  as  the  apostle  here  describes  it — 
'Christ  in  you,  the  hope  of  glory.’  Nay,  so  little  was  it  under¬ 
stood,  that  it  required  a  special  revelation  to  make  it  known 
to  the  reluctant  mind  of  the  apostle  Peter.” 

That  the  gospel  was  a  mystery  to  the  Old  Testament  be¬ 
lievers,  and  not  clearly  revealed  before,  is  a  truth.  Therefore 
this  view  of  Professor  Eadie  is  true  to  Scripture  teaching. 
And  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament,  particularly  in  the 
second  chapter  of  the  Ephesian  letter,  the  admission  of  the 
Gentiles  on  equal  terms  with  the  Jews  is  called  a  mystery. 
Thus  this  view  of  the  mystery  has  confirmation  from  other 
Scriptures.  Nevertheless,  that  of  itself  does  not  prove  that 
it  is  the  right  interpretation  of  the  present  passage.  And 
there  are  objections  which  arise  against  Professor  Eadie’s 
opinion.  One  is  that  the  syntax  of  Col.  2 :2  rather  definitely 
requires  us  to  understand  the  mystery  as  Christ.  Indeed 
there  is  no  mention  of  the  Gospel  there.  Eadie  finds  an  im¬ 
plicit  reference  by  translating  verse  3,  “in  which  are  hid  all 
the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge,”  making  the  ante¬ 
cedent  of  the  relative  to  be  the  mystery,  not  Christ,  and  thus 
finding  there  a  reference  to  the  Gospel.  But  this  translation 
and  consequent  reference  are  quite  doubtful.  Another  objec¬ 
tion  is  found  in  Professor  Eadie’s  interpretation  of  the  phrase 
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“Christ  in  you,  the  hope  of  glory,”  in  Col.  1 :27.  One  is  in¬ 
clined  to  feel  that  this  is  a  strong  statement  of  the  truth  of 
the  indwelling  Christ  in  the  believer,  whether  Jew  or  Gentile, 
and  that  the  mystery  here  mentioned  consists  in  that  great 
truth  and  that  alone. 

A  second  view  of  the  mystery,  related  to  that  just  dis¬ 
cussed,  is  that  of  Dr.  Ironside.  Near  the  end  of  his  discus¬ 
sion  of  this  mystery  he  says,  “The  mystery  of  God  is  Christ; 
— Christ  mystical.  Head  and  Body !  As  man  He  sits  on  God’s 
throne,  the  Head  of  the  church.  His  members  on  earth  are 
those  redeemed  by  His  blood  and  baptized  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
into  one  Body.  Thus  the  great  secret  has  two  parts ;  one,  re¬ 
lating  to  the  Head;  the  other,  to  the  Body.”*  It  will  be  seen 
at  once  that  Dr.  Ironside  includes  both  Christ  and  the  Church 
in  one  mystery.  However,  he  sees  that  there  are  two  parts  to 
the  mystery.  Nevertheless,  his  view  is  not  supported  by 
other  expositors  and  seems  somewhat  doubtful.  Why  is  it 
necessary  to  include  both  Christ  and  the  Church  in  one  mys¬ 
tery?  Why  can  there  not  be  several,  if  necessary,  to  contain 
the  wonders  of  the  person  of  Christ,  and  His  relationship  to 
His  people?  Such  seems  to  be  the  more  accurate  analysis  of 
the  Scripture  teaching  on  the  subject.  The  passage  in  Col. 
1 :26,  27  and  2 :2,  3  would  bear  this  out,  for  in  each  of  them 
the  mystery  is  expressly  stated  to  be  Christ.  It  is  Christ  in¬ 
dwelling  or  to  be  understood  by  the  Christian,  but  still  it  is 
Christ.  In  Ephesians  the  emphasis  of  the  apostle  is  on  the 
one  body,  the  Church,  but  in  Colossians  his  emphasis  is  on 
the  Head  of  the  body,  the  Lord  of  the  Church.  It  is  to  be 
expected  that  the  presentation  of  the  mystery  in  the  two  epis¬ 
tles  should  follow  this  difference. 

The  third  view  of  the  mystery  is  that  of  Dr.  Campbell 
Morgan,  namely,  that  it  is  the  Incarnation.  J.  Agar  Beet  has 
an  equivalent  position,  apparently.  Speaking  of  the  view 
that  the  mystery  is  Christ,  he  asserts  that  “it  is  confirmed 
by  the  context;  and  by  the  aim  of  the  whole  Epistle,  which 
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is  to  set  forth  the  mysterious  grandeur  of  the  Son  of  God.  To 
know  Christ,  i.  e.  to  comprehend  the  purpose  of  His  incar¬ 
nation  with  an  acquaintance  derived  from  personal  contact 
with  Him,  is  to  know  the  mystery  of  God,  i.  e.  the  purpose 
kept  secret  during  long  ages,  and  now  revealed,  viz.  that 
without  respect  of  nationality  God  will  receive  into  His 
favour  and  cover  with  eternal  glory  those  who  believe  the 
Gospel.”*  Dr.  Beet's  view  may  not  be  quite  identical  with 
Dr.  Morgan's,  but  in  both  there  is  the  emphasis  on  the  incar¬ 
nation,  so  they  may  be  discussed  together.  The  chief  diffi¬ 
culty  with  Dr.  Morgan's  view  is  that  the  Incarnation  was  not 
a  mystery  hid  from  the  Old  Testament.  It  was  clearly  re¬ 
vealed  more  than  once.  It  was  revealed  that  Christ  would 
come  to  the  earth,  that  He  would  be  born,  born  of  a  virgin, 
that  He  would  be  true  man,  and  that  He  would  be  God.  It  is 
true  that  all  Christ  would  be  and  all  He  would  do  was  not 
revealed  before  His  coming,  so  that  the  mystery  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  connected  with  the  Incarnation.  So  perhaps  Dr.  Beet  is 
nearer  the  truth  when  he  speaks  of  the  “purpose  of  the  In¬ 
carnation,”  though  even  that  is  rather  general.  Since  the 
coming  of  Christ,  the  content  of  truth  comprehended  in  the 
Incarnation  has  unfolded  far  beyond  the  bare  outline  sketched 
by  the  Old  Testament  prophets.  In  fact,  the  New  Testament 
revelation  concerning  Christ  grows  out  of  and  is  based  on 
the  Incarnation.  It  is  fundamental  in  our  Christology.  Nev¬ 
ertheless,  the  Incarnation  itself  was  not  hid  from  the  pre- 
Christian  era,  nor  was  the  main  purpose  of  the  Incarnation 
hid.  Prophecy  declared  that  Christ  was  coming  to  atone  for 
sin,  to  be  the  Saviour.  It  was  revealed  that  He  would  come 
as  King  to  reign,  and  bring  in  everlasting  righteousness. 
Consequently,  it  seems  that  the  mystery  must  be  stated  in 
different  terms. 

A  fourth  view  of  the  mystery  is  that  of  those  who  identify 
Col.  2:2  with  1:27  in  a  way  to  make  the  mystery  the  same 
in  both  passages,  and  to  say  that  it  consists  in  the  fact  of 
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the  indwelling  Christ.  That  is,  “Christ  in  you,  the  hope  of 
glory”  is  clearly  the  mystery  spoken  of  in  the  first  chapter. 
If  the  reference  in  the  second  chapter  be  the  same,  then  it  is 
the  same  truth  of  the  indwelling  Christ  to  which  Paul  refers 
in  2:2.  This  has  the  advantage  of  possessing  a  reasonable 
contextual  basis.  The  two  passages  are  separated  by  only  a 
few  verses,  so  could  very  easily  be  thought  of  as  referring  to 
the  same  thing.  Whether  or  not  they  do  so  is  a  question,  and 
one  not  easily  settled.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  several  of 
the  expositors  connect  the  two  verses,  though  they  do  not 
arrive  at  this  view  of  the  mystery,  strangely  enough.  Others 
feel  that  Paul  has  a  different  thought  in  mind  in  the  second 
verse.  Paul  does  not  mention  the  fact  of  Christ’s  indwelling 
in  the  second  passage,  so  this  view  depends  on  whether  or  not 
the  two  are  to  be  connected  together.  The  present  writer  is 
inclined  to  feel  that  the  more  immediate  context  of  the  same 
or  a  contiguous  verse  should  be  one’s  guide  in  identifying  the 
mystery  of  chapter  2,  before  being  guided  by  chapter  1. 

The  fifth  view  of  this  mystery  which  we  are  to  consider 
is  that  presented  in  the  course  on  Mysteries  conducted  by 
Professor  R.  T.  Chafer,  namely  that  the  mystery  is  Christ  as 
Head  of  the  New  Creation.  The  New  Creation  is  an  aspect 
of  truth  which  was  hidden  from  the  Old  Testament.  This 
view  has  the  advantage,  then,  of  emphasizing  an  aspect  of 
truth  which  conforms  to  the  definition  of  a  mystery  as  some¬ 
thing  hid  from  the  Old  Testament,  but  now  revealed.  The 
glorious  truth  of  Christ  as  Head  over  His  people,  those  who 
are  indeed  a  “New  Creation,”  born  again  through  the  Spirit 
of  God,  made  new  creatures  in  Christ  Jesus,  is  a  truth  which 
is  an  important  part  of  the  Christian  system,  but  which  is 
distinctly  a  New  Testament  revelation.  Another  advantage 
of  this  view  is  that  it  conforms  to  the  message  of  Ephesians 
and  Colossians.  The  very  first  chapter  of  Ephesians,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  speaks  of  this  truth.  In  verses  22,  23  Paul  says,  “And 
he  put  all  things  in  subjection  under  his  feet,  and  gave  him 
to  be  head  over  all  things  to  the  church,  which  is  his  body, 
the  fulness  of  him  that  filleth  all  in  all.”  Again  in  Col.  3 :10, 
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11,  Paul  tells  his  readers  that  they  have  “put  on  the  new 
man,  that  is  being  renewed  unto  knowledge  after  the  image 
of  him  that  created  him:  where  there  cannot  be  Greek  and 
Jew,  circumcision  and  uncircumcision,  barbarian,  Scythian, 
bondman,  freeman ;  but  Christ  is  all,  and  in  all.”  All  through 
these  two  books,  is  this  emphasis,  particularly  in  Colossians. 

If  the  above  view  has  a  weakness,  it  would  lie  in  the  fact 
that  the  new  creation  is  not  directly  mentioned  in  the  key 
passage  under  discussion.  And,  after  all,  the  identification  of 
the  mystery  will  depend  on  what  is  written,  not  on  what 
seems  reasonable.  If  it  be  assumed  that  all  through  the  books 
of  Ephesians  and  Colossians  Paul  is  speaking  of  one  mystery, 
then  this  identification  is  almost  certain,  and  the  question  is 
settled.  However,  the  indications  are  that  Paul  has  more 
than  one  mystery  in  view,  more  than  one  aspect  of  Christian 
truth  which  he  classifies  under  this  name,  so  that  other  con¬ 
siderations  must  determine  the  validity  of  this  position.  It  is 
to  be  granted,  to  be  sure,  that  the  failure  of  Col.  2:2,  3  to 
mention  the  new  creation  is  not  an  insuperable  objection 
against  this  view,  and  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  it. 

The  final  view  to  be  cited  is  that  of  Bishop  Lightfoot. 
Again  the  mystery  is  seen  to  be  Christ,  but  not  Christ  in  a 
general  sense.  In  his  own  words,  commenting  on  Col.  2:2, 
“The  mystery  here  is  not  ‘Christ,*  but  ‘Christ  as  containing 
in  Himself  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom.’  Bishop  Lightfoot 
seems  to  say  that  the  mystery  is  Christ  as  the  fulness  of  wis¬ 
dom  for  His  people.  If  this  be  his  position,  it  has  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  being  based  on  the  immediate  context,  finding  its  sup¬ 
port  in  verse  3,  “in  whom  are  hid  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom 
and  knowledge.”  The  queer  thing  about  Lightfoot’s  view  is 
that  he  apparently  states  an  entirely  different  position  in  an¬ 
other  place.  From  his  remarks  on  1:27  the  following  words 
are  taken :  “But  the  one  special  ‘mystery’  which  absorbs  St. 
Paul’s  thoughts  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Colossians  and  Ephe¬ 
sians  is  the  free  admission  of  the  Gentiles  on  equal  terms  to 
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the  privileges  of  the  covenant.  ...  In  one  passage  only 
throughout  these  two  epistles  is  pvoxriQiov  applied  to  anything 
else,  Eph.  5:32.”  This  quotation  would  indicate  that  his 
view  is  nearer  to  that  of  Ironside  or  Eadie  and  is  hard  to  fit 
in  with  the  preceding  words.  Perhaps  it  is  well  not  to  be 
too  dogmatic  on  just  what  Bishop  Lightfoot’s  view  is. 

The  above  array  of  opinion  regarding  this  mystery  may 
seem  confusing,  and  cause  wonder  if  there  is  any  certainty 
at  all  in  the  interpretation.  If  these  various  expositors  can¬ 
not  agree  on  the  identification  of  this  mystery,  is  it  possible 
that  anything  can  be  known  for  sure  about  it?  But  the  pros¬ 
pect  is  not  as  indefinite  as  it  may  seem  at  first.  To  begin 
with,  there  is  the  grammatical  and  syntactical  basis  estab¬ 
lished  at  the  beginning  of  the  discussion  to  the  effect  that  the 
mystery  is  Christ.  This  is  reasonably  certain,  and  gives  some¬ 
thing  on  which  to  start.  We  are  then  to  seek  the  mystery  in 
something  connected  with  the  person  of  Christ  or  in  His  rela¬ 
tions  to  His  people.  Another  fact  which  may  be  pointed  out 
is  the  fact  that  all  the  above  views  of  the  mystery  are  not  so 
far  apart.  They  are  closely  related  and  connected.  The  new 
creation  includes  the  truth  of  Jews  and  Gentiles  in  one  body; 
this  truth  is  part  of  the  Gospel,  and  is  part  of  the  purpose  of 
the  Incarnation.  So  there  may  be  a  sense  in  which  some  of 
the  views,  at  least,  are  not  mutually  exclusive,  and  the  truth 
may  not  be  confined  entirely  to  one.  Thus  the  subject  is  not 
as  ambiguous  as  it  may  seem  at  first  glance. 

The  only  way  to  find  any  more  certainty  or  knowledge  re¬ 
garding  the  mystery  is  to  go  to  the  Scripture  itself,  and  seek 
to  determine  the  exegesis  of  the  passage  with  its  implications. 
While  there  may  still  be  no  finality  to  be  obtained,  yet  val¬ 
uable  suggestions  will  be  gathered  to  aid  in  the  interpretation 
of  the  mystery.  We  pass  on,  therefore,  to  an  investigation  of 
Col.  2 :2,  3,  to  see  what  light  can  be  obtained  from  the  verse 
itself. 

First,  this  verse  depends  on  verse  one  of  the  chapter. 
There  Paul  bears  testimony  that  he  is  striving  greatly  for 
those  at  Colossae  and  also  those  at  Laodicea,  for  a  multiple 
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purpose,  part  of  which  is  “that  they  may  know  the  mystery 
of  God,  even  Christ.”  The  word  for  “know”  is  IjtiyvoMJis,  of 
which  word  Trench  says  that  it  signifies  a  “deeper  and  more 
intimate  knowledge  and  acquaintance”"  than  the  word  in  the 
simplex.  This  bears  out  the  feature  of  a  mystery  that  it  is 
something  which  is  now  revealed.  Paul  says  it  is  something 
he  wishes  them  to  know,  and  he  uses  the  intensive  word,  a 
real,  full  knowledge.  This  full  knowledge,  then,  is  something 
which  every  Christian  does  not  have.  This  suggests  that  the 
mystery  belongs,  not  to  the  fundamental  truths  of  Christian¬ 
ity,  the  elements  of  the  Gospel  concerning  Christ,  but  rather 
to  the  deeper  things  of  the  faith. 

In  the  second  place,  there  is  the  definite  suggestion  that 
this  mystery  is  connected  with  that  mentioned  in  1 :26,  27.  If 
the  thought  of  the  passage  be  followed  through,  it  is  evident 
that  there  is  a  close  connection.  In  chapter  one,  Paul  declares 
that  God  has  made  known  the  mystery,  “Christ  in  you,  the 
hope  of  glory.”  Paul  then  says  that  he  proclaims  Christ  to 
present  every  man  perfect  in  Christ.  In  this  ministry  he 
labors,  and  then  follows  his  appeal  to  them  to  realize  how 
much  he  labors  for  them,  in  order  that  they  might  know  the 
mystery.  The  progress  of  thought  is  so  close  that  there  seems 
to  be  good  grounds  for  thinking  that  Paul  has  the  same  mys¬ 
tery  in  mind.  The  thought  of  the  readers  getting  to  know 
the  mystery  is  present  in  both  verses. 

A  third  suggestion  comes  from  verse  three  of  the  second 
chapter.  The  verse  is  an  incomplete  sentence,  “in  whom  are 
hid  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge.”  The  relative 

most  naturally  refers  to  Christ.  Some  would  refer  it  to 
the  mystery  (Alford,  Eadie),  but  as  Beet  remarks,  “To  refer 
it  to  the  more  distant  word  ‘mystery’  would  be  an  impossible 
leap  over  the  word  ‘Christ,’  and  over  the  important  implied 
assertion  that  He  is  ‘the  mystery  of  God.’  And  it  would 
make  the  word  ‘hidden’  almost  meaningless:  for  all  mysteries 
are  hidden.”"  Therefore,  with  many  of  the  expositors  we 
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understand  the  antecedent  to  be  Christ.  It  is  in  Him  that  all 
treasures  are  hidden. 

In  what  sense  are  the  treasures  hidden?  Some  might 
think  that  this  is  a  contradiction  to  the  statement  that  a 
mystery  is  that  which  has  been  hidden,  but  is  now  revealed. 
The  explanation  for  this  paradox  is  well  stated  in  the  In¬ 
ternational  Standard  Bible  Encyclopedia.  In  the  article  on 
mysteries,  it  is  pointed  out  that  there  are  two  ways  in  which 
Scripture  mysteries  are  hidden.  They  are  hidden  from  the 
natural  man,  the  one  outside  the  kingdom,  and  they  are  also 
hidden  from  the  Christian  who  is  in  the  elementary  stage, 
the  carnal  Christian.  Yet  there  are  passages  which  speak 
of  the  truths  being  freely  revealed  to  all.  “The  explanation 
is  that  the  communication  is  limited,  not  by  any  secrecy  in 
the  gospel  message  itself  or  any  reserve  on  the  part  of  the 
speaker,  but  by  the  receptive  capacity  of  the  hearer.  In  the 
case  of  the  carnally-minded,  moral  obtuseness  or  worldliness 
makes  them  blind  to  the  light  which  shines  on  them.  In  the 
case  of  the  ‘babe  of  Christ,’  the  apparent  reserve  is  due 
merely  to  the  pedagogical  principle  of  adapting  the  teaching 
to  the  progressive  receptivity  of  the  disciple.’”*  Thus  the 
mystery  is  hidden  in  Christ,  for  He  is  that  mystery.  All  the 
treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge  are  hid  in  Him.  Never¬ 
theless,  those  who  are  taught  by  the  Spirit  have  these 
treasures  revealed  to  them,  and  to  them  the  mystery  is  re¬ 
vealed. 

Yet  even  to  these  there  is  an  element  which  still  is  be¬ 
yond  knowledge.  No  finite  man  can  plumb  to  the  depths 
of  the  mystery  of  God.  “Then,  too,  as  in  the  most  simple 
things,  there  may  be  something  inexplicable,  so  in  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  Revelation — plainly  stated  and  easily  comprehended 
— there  may  be  great  depths  unsounded.’”* 

This  discussion  must  be  concluded,  and  yet  we  seem  not 
to  have  come  to  a  conclusion.  What  is  the  mystery  of  God, 
even  Christ?  Is  it  not  Christ  as  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead, 
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with  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  grace  for  His  people? 
Is  the  apostle  confined  in  his  conception  of  Christ  as  the  mys¬ 
tery  here?  Is  not  the  richness  and  fullness  in  the  person  of 
our  Lord  such  that  PauFs  thought  must  of  necessity  en¬ 
compass  the  wealth  of  blessing  which  the  indwelling  person 
of  Christ  brings  to  the  believing  heart?  Does  not  the  lan¬ 
guage  suggest  that  Christ  in  His  fulness  progressively  un¬ 
folding  to  the  Christian  is  the  sacred  secret  which  is  witheld 
from  the  unregenerate  but  which  shines  upon  the  trusting 
soul?  We  are  constrained  to  answer  affirmatively. 

To  conclude,  we  can  do  no  better  than  to  quote  the  in¬ 
spiring  words  of  Bishop  Moule:  “He  is  the  Father’s  glori¬ 
ous  Casket,  in  which  are  shut  all  the  mysteries  and  treasures 
of  grace,  planned  and  wrought  by  the  eternal  Mind,  and  so 
‘hidden’  in  Him  that,  outside  Him,  ‘eye  hath  not  seen  them, 
nor  have  they  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive’; 
aye,  and  even  in  Him  they  are  hidden  still,  veiled  in  their 
own  glory,  as  to  our  completed  knowledge.  JESUS  CHRIST — 
anyone  could  read  the  syllables,  who  knew  the  alphabet.  Any¬ 
one  could  learn  the  facts  of  the  history.  Anyone,  possessed 
of  a  mind,  could  apprehend  the  proof  of  them  as  facts,  the 
Resurrection  from  the  garden-tomb  included.  Yet  Christ 
remained  a  Secret,  till  men  had  come  to  Him,  and  had  asked 
to  enter  in,  and  had  entered  in  believing.  Then  He  was  re¬ 
vealed.  Seen  from  within.  He  shone  from  all  sides  upon  the 
wondering  sinner’s  soul,  the  Secret  of  God — disclosed.  He 
proved  Himself  then  the  Answer  of  the  Eternal  to  the  ques¬ 
tions  of  the  agonized  conscience,  of  the  weary  heart,  of  the 
broken  will,  of  the  man  ‘who  through  fear  of  death  was  all 
his  lifetime  subject  to  bondage.’  ‘I  know  whom  I  have  be¬ 
lieved.’ 

Columbia,  South  Carolina. 
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THE  SABBATH  AND  THE  LORD’S  DAY 

By  Charles  Lee  Feinberg,  Th.D. 

Probably  the  greatest  contrast  in  the  Word  of  God  is  that 
which  exists  between  law  and  grace,  yet  it  is  the  one  that  is 
least  understood  and  most  often  confused.  The  principles  of 
law  and  grace  are  mutually  destructive;  it  is  impossible  for 
them  to  exist  together.  For  “if  by  grace,  then  is  it  no  more 
of  works :  otherwise  grace  is  no  more  grace.  But  if  it  be  of 
works,  then  is  it  no  more  grace;  otherwise  work  is  no  more 
work.”  To  mix  these  two  principles  is  to  dull  the  keen,  hard 
edge  of  the  law  and  to  destroy  the  blessed  and  glorious  liberty 
of  grace.  Against  such  the  apostle  Paul  declared:  “But 
though  we,  or  an  angel  from  heaven,  preach  any  other  gospel 
unto  you  than  that  which  we  have  preached  unto  you,  let 
him  be  accursed.  As  we  said  before,  so  say  I  now  again.  If 
any  man  preach  any  other  gospel  unto  you  than  that  ye  have 
received,  let  him  be  accursed.”  The  extremely  solemn  nature 
of  this  anathema  is  more  readily  evident  to  us  when  we  re¬ 
member  that  it  has  never  been  revoked,  but  stands  today  as 
irrevocable  a  warning  as  when  the  apostle  penned  it.  It  be¬ 
hooves  us,  then,  to  study  well  these  two  principles  that  we 
may  the  better  give  each  its  proper  place.  There  are  several 
necessary  distinctions  between  law  and  grace  that  are  rele¬ 
vant  to  our  discussion.  To  these  let  us  now  turn  our  atten¬ 
tion. 

According  to  the  unmistakable  testimony  of  Scripture  the 
law — ^by  which  we  mean  the  Mosaic  system  of  statutes,  ordi¬ 
nances,  and  commandments — ^had  a  definite  beginning  in 
point  of  time  and  also  a  definite  termination.  Grace  likewise 
had  its  inception  at  a  specific  time  and  will  be  displayed  until 
a  specifically  predicted  time.  Many  are  of  the  opinion  that 
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the  law  has  always  existed.  It  has  not.  Law,  as  a  principle 
contained  in  the  covenant  of  works,  has  existed  from  the  day 
that  God  commanded  Adam  to  refrain  from  eating  of  the 
fruit  of  the  tree  in  the  midst  of  the  garden.  But  the  law, 
designated  as  the  Mosaic  code,  came  into  being  with  Moses. 
The  Scripture  states :  “For  the  law  was  given  by  Moses,  but 
grace  and  truth  came  by  Jesus  Christ.”  Of  course,  this 
verse  does  not  imply  that  law  never  existed  before  Moses, 
any  more  than  it  implies  that  grace  and  truth  were  not  in 
the  world  before  the  manifestation  in  the  flesh  of  the  blessed 
eternal  God  the  Son.  The  law  of  the  Jewish  commonwealth  did 
begin  with  Moses,  and  the  specific  display  of  grace  and  truth 
as  seen  in  the  New  Testament  did  come  by  Jesus  Christ.  The 
law  as  an  active  force  has  ceased  to  exist,  because  the  death 
of  Christ  fulfilled  all  the  requirements  of  the  law.  “For 
Christ  is  the  end  of  the  law  for  righteousness  to  every  one 
that  believeth.”  Paul  tells  us  in  Galatians  that  the  law  “was 
added  because  of  transgressions,  till  the  seed  should  come  to 
whom  the  promise  was  made.”  The  seed  is  explained  to  us 
when  the  Scripture  states:  “Now  to  Abraham  and  his  seed 
were  the  promises  made.  He  saith  not.  And  to  seeds,  as  of 
many;  but  as  of  one.  And  to  thy  seed,  which  is  Christ.”  The 
termination  of  the  law,  then  occurred  with  the  death  of 
Christ  on  Calvary.  Grace  began  to  be  manifested  when  the 
law  was  done  away.  (Concerning  the  reign  of  the  law  in  the 
kingdom  age  we  shall  speak  more  particularly  later).  The 
Epistle  to  Titus  affirms  that  “the  grace  of  God  that  bringeth 
salvation  hath  appeared  to  all  men.”  That  grace  which  came 
by  Jesus  Christ  and  now  offers  salvation  to  all,  “For  there 
is  no  difference  between  the  Jew  and  the  Greek :  for  the  same 
Lord  over  all  is  rich  unto  all  that  call  upon  Him” ;  that  grace, 
I  say,  will  terminate  at  the  catching  away  of  the  body  of 
Christ  to  be  ever  with  the  Lord.  This  distinction  between 
law  and  grace  is  of  primary  importance. 

Law  and  grace  are  to  be  distinguished  in  regard  to  the 
respective  groups  to  which  each  addresses  itself.  The  law 
was  addressed  and  given  to  one  people  and  only  one — ^Israel. 
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Moses  asked  Israel:  *‘And  what  nation  is  there  so  great, 
that  hath  statutes  and  judgments  so  righteous  as  all  this  law, 
which  I  set  before  you  this  day?”  He  specified  further  that 
“this  is  the  law  which  Moses  set  before  the  children  of  Israel; 
These  are  the  testimonies,  and  the  statutes,  and  the  judg¬ 
ments,  which  Moses  spake  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  after 
they  came  forth  out  of  Egypt.”  The  Lord  Jesus  in  Hia 
upper-room  discourse  said:  “But  this  cometh  to  pass,  that 
the  word  might  be  fulfilled  that  is  written  in  their  law.” 
Paul,  in  enumerating  the  advantages  of  Israel  before  Christ’s 
ministry,  declares  that  to  them  “pertaineth  the  adoption,  and 
the  glory,  and  the  covenants,  and  the  giving  of  the  law  and 
the  service  of  God,  and  the  promises ;  Whose  are  the  fathers, 
and  of  whom  as  concerning  the  flesh  Christ  came  who  is, 
over  all,  God  blessed  for  ever.  Amen.”  In  spite  of  these  clear 
and  unequivocal  statements  of  Scripture  there  are  those  who 
insist  the  law  was  meant  for  all  mankind.  To  whom,  now, 
is  grace  offered?  Paul  announces  that  “the  grace  of  God 
that  bringeth  salvation  hath  appeared  to  all  men.”  Since 
God  has  concluded  all  “under  sin”  and  since  all  have  come 
short  of  the  glory  of  God,  the  grace  of  God  is  manifested  to 
all  and  is  appropriated  by  “him  which  believeth  in  Jesus.” 
All  are  under  the  same  divine  judicial  sentence  and  the 
remedy  offered  is  universal  in  its  application.  How  dif¬ 
ferent  here  are  the  principles  of  law  and  grace! 

Law  stands  in  contradistinction  to  grace  in  respect  to  its 
requirements.  The  former,  ministering  to  those  of  the  old 
creation,  the  natural  man,  is  limited  in  its  adaptation  to  its 
subjects.  These  requirements  must  first  be  met  before  the 
blessings  of  God  can  be  received.  It  is  “Do  and  live”  and 
“Do  to  be.”  Moses  described  it  well  when  he  said:  “That 
the  man  which  doeth  those  things  shall  live  by  them.”  In 
complying  with  the  requirements  as  best  as  the  natural  man 
can  in  his  most  limited  ability,  he  is  seeking  to  gain  accept¬ 
ance  with  God.  In  the  Mosaic  system  it  is :  “Thou  shalt  not 
avenge,  not  bear  any  grudge  against  the  children  of  thy 
people,  but  thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself:  I  am 
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the  Lord.”  In  grace,  however,  where  the  requirements  are 
such  because  one  has  been  accepted  of  God,  the  teachings 
are  superhuman  requirements.  Grace  says:  “Live  and  do” 
and  “Be  to  do.”  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  the  Epistle 
to  the  Ephesians,  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  the  Spirit 
first  tells  us  what  God  has  done  for  the  believer,  then  He 
declares  what  we  are  to  do.  In  grace  the  requirements  are 
never  to  be  met  in  the  sense  of  paying  a  debt  or  an  already 
due  obligation.  The  standard  of  the  requirements  in  the  law 
was  the  whole  Mosaic  legal  system;  in  grace  the  standard  is 
no  less  than  a  walk  worthy  of  and  in  conformity  with  the 
high,  holy,  and  glorious  calling  of  sons  of  God  in  Christ 
Jesus.  Christ  said:  “A  new  commandment  I  give  unto  you. 
That  ye  love  one  another;  as  I  have  loved  you,  that  ye  also 
love  one  another.”  Paul  says:  “I,  therefore,  the  prisoner 
of  the  Lord,  beseech  you  that  ye  walk  worthy  of  the  vocation 
wherewith  ye  are  called.  With  all  lowliness  and  meekness, 
with  longsuffering,  forbearing  one  another  in  love ;  En¬ 
deavouring  to  keep  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of 
peace.”  The  Spirit  of  God  further  reveals  through  Paul 
that  believers  are  to  reckon  themselves  dead  indeed  to  sin, 
but  alive  unto  God  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  That 
they  are  to  yield  themselves  unto  God  as  those  that  are  alive 
from  the  dead,  and  their  members  as  instruments  of  right¬ 
eousness  to  God.  That  they  are  to  cleanse  themselves  from 
all  filthiness  of  the  flesh  and  spirit,  perfecting  holiness  in  the 
fear  of  God.  That  they  are  to  walk  in  the  Spirit  and  not 
fulfill  the  lusts  of  the  flesh.  That  they  are  through  the 
Spirit  to  mortify  the  deeds  of  the  body  and  live.  That  they 
are  to  recognize  that  they  who  are  Christ's  have  crucified  the 
flesh  with  the  affections  and  lusts.  That  they  are  to  put  off 
concerning  the  former  conversation  the  old  man,  which  is 
corrupt  according  to  the  deceitful  lusts,  and  being  renewed 
in  the  spirit  of  their  minds,  to  put  on  the  new  man,  which 
after  God  is  created  in  righteousness  and  true  holiness.  That 
they  are  to  live  soberly,  righteously,  and  godly,  in  this  present 
world,  looking  for  that  blessed  hope,  and  the  glorious  appear- 
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ing  of  the  great  God  and  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  Less 
than  these  requirements  could  not  be  asked  of  those  who  have 
been  constituted  sons  of  God,  citizens  of  heaven,  those  seated 
in  the  heavenlies  with  Christ.  In  its  requirements  the  law 
commands ;  grace  exhorts.  Failure  to  comply  with  the  enact¬ 
ments  of  the  law  brings  punishment;  in  grace  failure  robs 
of  joy  and  abounding  peace,  and  stunts  spiritual  growth. 
Is  it  possible  to  find  two  such  principles  that  differ  so  de¬ 
cidedly  in  their  essential  characteristics? 

But  this  is  not  all.  Law  is  unlike  grace  in  the  enable¬ 
ment  that  is  offered  to  those  who  are  under  it.  Although 
the  requirements  under  law  fall  below  those  under  grace, 
there  is  no  divine  enablement  in  keeping  the  law.  One  can 
search  for  even  the  slightest  hint  of  divine  enablement  in 
all  of  the  six  hundred  and  thirteen  laws  of  Exodus,  Leviticus, 
Numbers,  and  Deuteronomy,  and  he  will  not  find  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  although  the  requirements  in  grace  are  so  far 
above  those  under  law,  there  is  abundant  enablement  pro¬ 
vided.  The  indwelling  Holy  Spirit  is  He  “which  worketh  in 
you  both  to  will  and  to  do  of  His  good  pleasure.”  When  the 
one  under  grace  is  walking  by  means  of  the  Spirit,  He  em¬ 
powers  unto  every  good  word  and  work.  For  instance,  if 
the  believer  is  to  love  his  brother  in  Christ  even  as  Christ 
loved  him,  then  he  has  the  enablement  to  do  it,  “because  the 
love  of  God  is  shed  abroad  in  our  hearts  by  the  Holy  Ghost 
which  is  given  unto  us.” 

The  basis  of  the  law  is  the  covenant  of  works;  that  of 
grace  is  the  covenant  of  grace.  Human  merit  is  the  founda¬ 
tion  stone  of  the  law;  the  merit  of  Christ  is  the  foundation 
stone  of  grace.  The  law  spoke  on  this  wise:  “And  all  these 
blessings  shall  come  on  thee,  and  overtake  thee,  if  thou  shalt 
hearken  unto  the  voice  of  the  Lord  thy  God” ;  “But  it  shall 
come  to  pass,  if  thou  wilt  not  hearken  unto  the  voice  of  the 
Lord  thy  God,  to  observe  to  do  all  His  commandments  and 
His  statutes  which  I  command  thee  this  day;  that  all  these 
curses  shall  come  upon  thee  and  overtake  thee.”  The  cove¬ 
nant  of  works  is  grounded  in  confidence  in  what  the  flesh 
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can  do;  the  covenant  of  grace  is  based  upon  faith  in  what  God 
has  done  and  is  willing  to  do.  When  the  children  of  Israel 
were  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Sinai,  they  were  told  how  gra¬ 
ciously  God  had  dealt  with  them.  He  said  to  Moses:  “Ye 
have  seen  what  I  did  unto  the  Egyptians,  and  how  I  bare  you 
on  eagles’  wings,  and  brought  you  unto  Myself.”  Yet  when 
they  were  told  of  the  law  which  would  require  them  to  ac¬ 
quire  merit  before  God,  they  confidently  asserted:  “All  that 
the  Lord  hath  spoken  we  will  do.”  This  consummate  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  fiesh  is  seen  again  after  the  law  has  been  given : 
“And  Moses  came  and  told  the  people  all  the  words  of  the 
Lord,  and  all  the  judgments:  and  all  the  people  answered  with 
one  voice,  and  said,  all  the  words  which  the  Lord  hath  said 
will  we  do.”  Paul  tells  believers  under  grace  that  “we  are  the 
circumcision,  which  worship  God  in  the  Spirit,  and  rejoice  in 
Christ  Jesus,  and  have  no  confidence  in  the  fiesh.”  The  rea¬ 
son  is  not  far  to  seek,  “For  what  the  law  could  not  do,  in  that 
'  it  was  weak  through  the  flesh,  God  sending  His  own  Son  in 
the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh,  and  for  sin,  condemned  sin  in  the 
flesh:  That  the  righteousness  of  the  law  might  be  fulfilled  in 
us,  who  walk  not  after  the  flesh,  but  after  the  Spirit.” 

Perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  distinctions  between  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  law  and  grace  is  that  in  respect  to  the  purpose  of 
each.  Many  are  of  the  opinion  among  Jews,  Gentiles,  and 
even  Christians  that  the  law  was  given  by  God  that  man 
might  come  to  God  and  be  wholly  accepted  of  Him.  Right¬ 
eousness,  they  maintain,  was  the  inevitable,  not  to  say  in¬ 
tended,  outcome  of  the  diligent  keeping  of  the  law  by  con¬ 
formity  to  all  of  its  manifold  precepts  and  injunctions.  To 
tell  such  people  that  the  purpose  of  the  law  is  altogether  for¬ 
eign  to  their  conception  of  it,  is  to  brand  oneself  as  an  anti- 
nomian  with  the  professed  desire  of  abolishing  all  law,  even 
moral  law.  But  what  saith  the  Scripture?  Paul  tells  us  by 
the  Spirit  “that  what  things  soever  the  law  saith,  it  saith  to 
them  who  are  under  the  law:  that  every  mouth  may  be 
stopped,  and  all  the  world  may  become  guilty  before  God.” 
Again  he  says:  “Moreover  the  law  entered,  that  the  offence 
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might  abound.”  Yet  again  he  declares:  “Wherefore  then 
serveth  the  law?  It  was  added  because  of  transgressions,  till 
the  seed  should  come  to  whom  the  promise  was  made”; 
“Wherefore  the  law  was  our  schoolmaster  to  bring  us  unto 
Christ,  that  we  might  be  justified  by  faith.”  The  law,  there¬ 
fore,  was  introduced  to  show  man  his  utter  lack  of  merit 
before  God  and  the  impossibility  of  gaining  any  by  reliance 
upon  his  own  strength.  It  was  added  to  give  sin  the  added 
character  of  transgression  against  the  law  of  God.  So  many 
writers  fail  to  see  that  while  the  law  itself,  coming  from  God 
and  partaking  of  His  nature,  is  “holy,  and  the  commandment 
holy,  and  just,  and  good,”  that  it  cannot  render  man  holy  and 
just  and  good.  The  law  did  not  show  carnal  man  his  good 
nature  (which  he  does  not  have)  but  his  sinful  and  corrupt 
nature.  Nor  need  we  deceive  ourselves  into  thinking  that  the 
law  made  anything  perfect,  “For  the  law  made  nothing  per¬ 
fect,  but  the  bringing  in  of  a  better  hope  did.”  Furthermore, 
what  the  law  could  not  do  is  just  as  important  as  what  it  did. 
It  is  the  testimony  of  the  apostle  that  “by  the  deeds  of  the  law 
there  shall  no  fiesh  be  justified  in  his  sight:  for  by  the  law 
is  the  knowledge  of  sin.”  This  view  of  the  law  is  the  clear 
and  normal  one  set  forth  by  the  Scriptures.  The  passages 
bearing  on  this  subject  could  be  multiplied,  but  the  ones  cited 
above  will  suffice.  But  what  is  the  purpose  of  grace?  The 
full  purpose  of  grace  was  that  by  the  death  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  all  the  redeemed  by  faith  might  be  brought  into  glory, 
“That  in  the  ages  to  come  He  might  shew  the  exceeding  riches 
of  His  grace  in  His  kindness  toward  us  through  Christ.” 
Until  that  time,  by  grace  through  faith  God  has  purposed  to 
save  those  who  believe  in  the  finished  work  of  Christ.  It  is 
further  the  avowed  purpose  of  grace  to  teach  us  that,  “deny¬ 
ing  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts,  we  should  live  soberly 
righteously,  and  godly,  in  this  present  world;  Looking  for 
that  blessed  hope,  and  the  glorious  appearing  of  the  great 
God  and  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.” 

There  is  yet  another  contrast  between  law  and  grace 
which  we  must  draw.  It  is  the  respective  results  of  the 
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operation  of  these  principles  upon  the  individual.  Law  brings 
death;  grace  gives  life,  “for  the  letter  killeth,  but  the  Spirit 
giveth  life.”  The  one  is  the  “ministration  of  death”;  the 
other,  “the  ministration  of  the  Spirit.”  The  former  is  “the 
ministration  of  condemnation”;  the  latter,  “the  ministration 
of  righteousness.”  This  is  nowhere  so  well  portrayed  as  in 
the  events  occurring  at  the  giving  of  the  law  and  those  at  the 
descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  Pentecost.  Of  the  former  we 
read :  “there  fell  of  the  people  that  day  about  three  thousand 
men.”  Of  the  latter  we  read:  “the  same  day  there  were 
added  unto  them  about  three  thousand  souls.”  How,  oh  how, 
we  ask,  can  men  fail  to  see  these  positive,  clear,  and  definite 
distinctions  between  the  principles  of  law  and  grace?  May 
God  grant  us  to  be  zealous  for  grace  and  jealous  of  its  in¬ 
finitely  great  blessings  and  benefits ! 

Perhaps  before  this  point  the  reader  may  with  reason 
have  been  inquiring  as  to  the  necessity  for  such  a  lengthy 
treatment  of  law  and  grace  in  a  discussion  of  the  subject  of 
the  Sabbath  and  the  Lord’s  Day.  Our  answer  is  candidly 
that  we  have  deemed  it  of  the  utmost  importance  to  our  dis¬ 
cussion.  As  one  reads  the  works  on  the  subject  of  the  Sab¬ 
bath  and  the  Lord’s  Day,  one  becomes  increasingly  convinced 
of  the  fact  that  those  who  hold  the  proper  Scriptural  posi¬ 
tion  on  this  subject  are  only  those  who  have  a  clear  concep¬ 
tion  of  law  and  grace.  But  why  choose  this  particular  sub¬ 
ject  to  exemplify  the  distinction  between  law  and  grace?  Be¬ 
cause  “The  distinction  between  the  reign  of  law  and  the  reign 
of  grace  is  at  no  point  more  sharply  drawn  than  in  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  observance  of  the  seventh  day  of  the  week  or  the 
first  day  of  the  week;  for  these  two  days  are  symbolical  of 
the  dispensations  to  which  they  are  related.”*  One  or  two 
definitions  are  in  order  at  this  point.  When  we  shall  refer 
to  the  Sabbath,  it  will  be  with  the  understanding  that  it  is  the 
seventh  day  of  the  week,  the  Jewish  Sabbath.  We  know  of 
no  day  such  as  the  “Christian  Sabbath.”  When  mention  is 
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made  of  the  Lord’s  Day,  it  will  refer  to  the  first  day  of  the 
week,  the  Christian’s  Sunday. 

We  propose  to  study  the  subject  of  the  Sabbath  in  six 
time  periods;  namely,  that  of  creation,  that  between  Adam 
and  Moses,  that  between  Moses  and  Christ,  that  of  the 
earthly  ministry  of  Christ,  that  of  the  Church  period,  and 
that  of  the  kingdom  age.  There  are  some  who  find  a  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  institution  of  the  Sabbath  at  creation  in  the  pas¬ 
sage  Genesis  2:1-3.  The  passage  reads  as  follows:  “Thus 
the  heavens  and  the  earth  were  finished  and  all  the  host  of 
them.  And  on  the  seventh  day  God  ended  His  work  which 
He  had  made ;  and  He  rested  on  the  seventh  day  from  all  His 
work  which  He  had  made.  And  God  blessed  the  seventh  day, 
and  sanctified  it:  because  that  in  it  He  had  rested  from  all 
His  work  which  God  created  and  made.”  It  will  be  noted 
that  there  is  no  hint  that  God  gave  this  Sabbath  to  man.  He 
alone  rested.  Considered  as  a  day  of  rest  (although  God  did 
not  rest  because  He  was  tired — Isaiah  40:28)  the  original 
Sabbath  could  not  logically  have  been  given  to  man,  because 
as  yet  he  had  not  labored.  Not  only  do  those  who  keep  the 
seventh  day  try  to  read  into  this  passage  the  institution  of  the 
original  Sabbath  for  all  mankind,  but  even  others  go  to  this 
passage  for  their  supposed  authority  for  the  Lord’s  Day. 
They  reason  that  if  the  Sabbath  received  its  authority  here, 
and  the  observance  of  the  seventh  day  has  been  changed  to 
the  first  day,  then  the  observance  of  the  first  day  must  go 
back  to  Genesis  2  for  its  authority.  Another  fact  that  mili¬ 
tates  against  the  view  that  the  Sabbath  began  in  Eden,  is 
that  we  find  no  mention  of  it  for  centuries  later.  In  spite  of 
this,  one  author  tells  us:  “It  shares  with  the  ordinance  of 
marriage  alone  the  characteristic  of  having  been  instituted  at 
the  creation  of  the  world.  Being  coeval  with  creation,  the 
Sabbatical  law,  like  the  marriage  law,  is  of  universal  obliga¬ 
tion  on  all  mankind.”*  Proof  for  such  an  assertion  is  not 
forthcoming. 

A  study  of  the  period  between  Adam  and  Moses,  a  period 
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of  about  twenty-five  hundred  years,  will  reveal  that  the  in¬ 
stitution  of  the  Sabbath  is  not  mentioned  anywhere.  One 
writer  seems  to  find  a  reference  to  the  Sabbath  in  the  state¬ 
ment  in  Job:  “Now  there  was  a  day  when  the  sons  of  God 
came  to  present  themselves  before  the  Lord,  and  Satan  came 
also  among  them.”  It  is  not  declaring  too  much  when  we  say 
that  this  is  purely  a  gratuitous  assumption,  difficult  of  sub¬ 
stantiation  from  the  Scriptures.  If  the  Sabbath  did  exist, 
then  it  is  more  than  passing  strange  that,  although  we  find 
accounts  of  the  religious  life  and  worship  of  the  patriarchs, 
in  which  accounts  mention  is  specifically  made  to  the  rite  of 
circumcision,  the  sacrifices,  the  offering  of  the  tithe,  and  the 
institution  of  marriage,  we  should  find  no  mention  of  the 
great  institution  of  the  Sabbath.  It  did  not  exist,  for  Moses 
says:  “Hear,  O  Israel,  the  statutes  and  judgments  which  I 
speak  in  your  ears  this  day,  that  ye  may  learn  them,  and 
keep,  and  do  them.  The  Lord  our  God  made  a  covenant  with 
us  in  Horeb.  The  Lord  made  not  this  covenant  with  our 
fathers,  but  with  us,  even  us,  who  are  all  of  us  here  alive  this 
day.”  Such  a  plain  statement  of  the  World  settles  the  ques¬ 
tion  once  for  all. 

The  Sabbath,  embodied  quite  distinctly  in  the  ten  com¬ 
mandments,  was  first  instituted  at  Mount  Sinai  under  Moses. 
The  ten  commandments  were  not  for  all  mankind,  but  for 
Israel  alone.  Proof  of  this  fact  is  seen  in  the  salutation  or 
heading  of  the  ten  commandments:  “I  am  the  Lord  thy 
God,  which  have  brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  out 
of  the  house  of  bondage.”  That  this  was  not  meant  for  the 
Gentiles  is  further  seen  from  the  study  of  the  following  two 
passages:  “Wherefore  remember,  that  ye  being  in  time  past 
Gentiles  in  the  fiesh,  who  are  called  Uncircumcision  by  that 
which  is  called  the  Circumcision  in  the  flesh  made  by  hands; 
That  at  that  time  ye  were  without  Christ,  being  aliens  from 
the  commonwealth  of  Israel,  and  strangers  from  the  cove¬ 
nants  of  promise,  having  no  hope,  and  without  God  in  the 
world” ;  “And  the  Lord  spake  unto  you  out  of  the  midst  of  the 
fire:  ye  heard  the  voice  of  the  words,  but  saw  no  similitude; 
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only  ye  heard  a  voice.  And  He  declared  unto  you  His  cove- 
nant,  which  He  commanded  you  to  perform,  even  ten  com¬ 
mandments;  and  He  wrote  them  upon  two  tables  of  stone.” 
If  the  Gentiles  were  strangers  to  the  covenants,  and  the  ten 
commandments  constituted  a  covenant,  how  then  does  the 
Sabbath  pertain  to  them?  In  spite  of  these  clear  statements 
there  are  those  who  maintain  that  the  Sabbath  belongs  to  all 
men.  One  writer  exclaims:  “How  erroneous  is  the  reason¬ 
ing  of  those  who  argue  that  the  Fourth  Commandment  be¬ 
longs  solely  to  the  Jews;  the  fact  being  that  it  is  the  one 
commandment  that  is  specially  signalised  as  belonging  to  the 
whole  human  race.”*  As  for  ourselves  we  fail  to  see  that 
God  made  any  distinction  in  Exodus  between  the  fourth  and 
the  remaining  commandments ;  they  were  all  for  Israel.  An¬ 
other  writer  states:  “In  this  respect  (the  Sabbath),  as  in 
so  many  others,  the  covenant  with  Israel  was  to  serve  for  the 
enlightenment  and  blessing  of  all  families  of  the  earth;  and 
the  literal  Israel  was  to  be  the  type  of  the  spiritual  Israel, 
which  was  to  include  all  peoples,  nations,  and  languages,  in  a 
covenant  not  to  pass  away  till  this  whole  dispensation  of  time 
should  be  lost  in  eternity.”*  There  is  no  need  to  multiply  ex¬ 
amples  of  this  kind  for  to  say  that  they  are  groundless  and 
unscriptural  is  sufficient. 

The  Sabbath  was  given  to  Israel  for  a  definite  purpose, 
and  it  was  a  religious  purpose  rather  than  a  physiological  or 
social  one.  The  Lord  commanded  Moses:  *‘Speak  thou  also 
unto  the  children  of  Israel,  saying.  Verily  My  sabbaths  ye 
shall  keep:  for  it  is  a  sign  between  Me  and  you  throughout 
your  generations ;  that  ye  may  know  that  I  am  the  Lord  that 
doth  sanctify  you.”  Ezekiel  bears  the  same  testimony,  say¬ 
ing:  “Wherefore  I  caused  them  to  go  forth  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt,  and  brought  them  into  the  wilderness.  And  I  gave 
them  My  statutes,  and  shewed  them  My  judgments,  which  if 
a  man  do,  he  shall  even  live  in  them.  Moreover  also  I  gave 
them  My  sabbaths,  to  be  a  sign  between  Me  and  them,  that 
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they  might  know  that  I  am  the  Lord  that  sanctify  them.” 
These  passages  are  strikingly  devoid  of  any  ambiguity  as  to 
the  people  to  whom  the  Sabbath  belonged. 

Many  in  their  zeal  to  keep  the  Sabbath  forget  that  it  is 
not  an  isolated  factor  in  a  religious  code,  but  is  an  integral 
part  of  a  legal  system.  The  infringement  of  this  law  in  any 
particular  meant  the  penalty  of  death.  In  Numbers  15 :32-36 
we  read  of  the  incident  where  a  man  who  gathered  sticks  on 
the  Sabbath  was  stoned  to  death.  This  would  have  been  the 
penalty  for  one  lighting  a  fire  on  the  Sabbath.  Can  modern 
Gentile  Sabbath-keepers  evade  this  issue  and  declare  their 
innocence  before  the  law?  They  do  make  a  distinction  be¬ 
tween  what  is  called  the  “moral  law”  and  the  “ceremonial 
law.”  Suffice  it  to  say  that  Scripture  knows  of  no  such  dis¬ 
tinction.  Nor  does  this  relieve  them  of  their  difficulty  be¬ 
cause,  granted  that  the  regulations  for  punishment  were 
ceremonial,  how  about  the  sacrifices  God  commanded  (Num¬ 
bers  28:9,  10)  to  be  brought  on  the  Sabbath?  If  these  are 
also  declared  to  be  ceremonial,  then  what  was  there  left  in 
the  Sabbath  observance  to  be  called  “moral”  ?  We  conclude  this 
phase  of  our  discussion  with  a  quotation  from  a  former  Sev¬ 
enth-Day  observer.  “But  after  keeping  it  twenty-eight  years ; 
after  having  persuaded  more  than  a  thousand  others  to  keep 
it;  after  having  read  my  Bible  through  verse  by  verse,  more 
than  twenty  times ;  after  having  scrutinized,  to  the  very  best 
of  my  ability,  every  text,  line  and  word  in  the  Bible  having 
the  remotest  bearing  upon  the  Sabbath  question ;  after  having 
looked  up  all  these,  both  in  the  original  and  in  many  transla¬ 
tions;  after  having  searched  in  lexicons,  concordances,  com¬ 
mentaries  and  dictionaries;  after  having  read  armfuls  of 
books  on  both  sides  of  the  question;  after  having  read  every 
line  in  all  the  early  church  fathers  upon  this  point;  and 
having  written  several  works  in  favor  of  the  Seventh-Day, 
which  were  satisfactory  to  my  brethren;  after  having  de¬ 
bated  the  question  for  more  than  a  dozen  times;  after  seeing 
the  fruits  of  keeping  it,  and  weighing  all  the  evidence  in  the 
fear  of  God,  I  am  fully  settled  in  my  own  mind  and  con- 
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science  that  the  evidence  is  against  the  keeping  of  the  Sev¬ 
enth-Day.”®  Little  wonder  it  is  that  this  conclusion  was 
reached,  for  we  have  seen  that  the  Sabbath  was  given  to 
Israel  only. 

It  is  to  the  earthly  life  and  ministry  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  that  many  go  for  their  proof  that  the  law  and  its  Sab¬ 
bath  are  still  in  force  today.  Such  a  position  fails  to  grasp 
the  truth  of  the  different  dispensations,  Jewish  and  Chris¬ 
tian,  the  one  on  this  side  of  the  cross  and  the  other  on  the 
other  side.  Besides,  none  of  the  New  Testament  had  been 
written  during  the  earthly  life  and  ministry  of  Christ,  so  that 
the  rule  of  life  for  the  believer  had  not  yet  been  given.  This 
is  later  found  in  detail  in  the  Epistles.  Moreover,  those  who 
would  keep  the  Sabbath  fail  to  realize  in  what  role,  as  it 
were,  Christ  ministered  upon  earth.  Paul  tells  us  plainly: 
“Now  I  say  that  Jesus  Christ  was  a  minister  of  the  circum¬ 
cision  for  the  truth  of  God,  to  confirm  the  promises  made 
unto  the  fathers.”  So  we  see  that  we  cannot  find  our  rule  of 
life  under  grace  in  Christ’s  keeping  of  the  law.  He  said: 
“Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  destroy  the  law,  or  the  proph¬ 
ets  :  I  am  not  come  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfill.  For  verily  I  say 
unto  you.  Till  heaven  and  earth  pass,  one  jot  or  one  tittle 
shall  in  no  wise  pass  from  the  law,  till  all  be  fulfilled.”  These 
verses  are  often  quoted  to  substantiate  the  keeping  of  the 
Sabbath.  In  the  first  place,  it  should  be  noted  that  Christ  is 
here  stating  what  He  came  to  do  and  not  what  He  would 
have  us  to  do.  He  came  to  fulfill  all  the  law,  because  carnal 
man  could  not.  He  came  to  pay  the  penalty  of  the  law,  so 
that  the  righteousness  of  the  law  might  be  fulfilled  in  us  by 
the  Spirit,  “for  if  righteousness  come  by  the  law,  then  Christ 
is  dead  in  vain.”  Of  what  vital  importance  was  the  death 
of  our  precious  Lord  Jesus ! 

Another  passage  that  is  often  misapplied  is  that  in  Mark 
2 :27,  28  where  Christ  says :  “The  sabbath  was  made  for  man, 
and  not  man  for  the  sabbath:  Therefore  the  Son  of  man  is 
Lord  also  of  the  sabbath.”  It  is  contended  that  this  surely 
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proves  that  the  Sabbath  is  for  all  mankind.  But  does  it? 
“Man”  here  is  used  in  a  specific  sense  for  Israel,  just  as 
“man”  refers  only  to  believers  when  Paul  states:  “Now  if 
any  man  build  upon  this  foundation  gold,  silver,  precious 
stones,  wood,  hay,  stubble.”  That  there  was  a  need  for  the 
Lord  to  remind  the  Pharisees  that  the  Sabbath  was  for  man 
and  not  vice  versa,  can  be  seen  from  some  of  their  regulations 
concerning  the  Sabbath.  The  Talmud  teaches  that  Rabbi 
Jehudah  said:  “If  a  man  stepped  into  loam,  he  should  wipe 
his  feet  on  the  ground  and  not  on  a  wall.”  But  Rabha  said : 
“Why  should  he  not  do  that,  because  it  might  be  presumed 
that  he  plasters  the  wall  and  is  engaged  in  building?  Nay; 
this  is  not  ordinary  building  (but  more  like  field-work).  On 
the  contrary :  If  he  wipe  his  feet  on  the  ground  he  may  per¬ 
chance  smoothen  out  an  incavation,  hence  he  should  rather 
wipe  his  feet  on  the  wall.  For  the  same  reason,  he  should  not 
wipe  his  feet  on  the  side  of  an  incavation,  lest  he  smoothen 
it  out.”  The  rabbis  taught  that  a  small  man  should  not  wear 
a  large  shoe,  lest  it  fall  off  and  he  be  compelled  to  carry  it  on 
the  Sabbath.  He  may,  however,  wear  a  large  shirt,  since 
there  is  no  fear  of  his  taking  that  off  and  ear-ring  it.  A 
woman  should  not  go  out  with  a  torn  shoe  on  the  Sabbath, 
lest  she  be  laughed  at  and  carry  the  shoe.  She  also  must  not 
accept  Chalitza  (Deut.  25:5-10)  in  such  a  shoe;  but  if  she  did 
so,  the  Chalitza  is  valid.  If  a  person  were  in  one  place,  and 
his  hand  filled  with  fruit  put  forth  into  another,  and  the  Sab¬ 
bath  overtook  him  in  this  position,  he  would  have  to  drop  the 
fruit,  since  if  he  withdrew  his  full  hand  from  one  place  to 
another,  he  would  be  carrying  a  burden  on  the  Sabbath. 
Women  are  forbidden  to  look  into  a  mirror  on  the  Sabbath, 
because  they  might  discover  a  white  hair  and  try  to  pull  it 
out,  which  act  would  be  a  grievous  sin.  A  raddish  may  be 
dipped  into  salt,  but  not  left  in  it  too  long,  since  this  would 
be  similar  to  making  pickle.  If  on  the.  Sabbath  a  wall  had 
fallen  on  a  person,  and  it  were  doubtful  whether  he  were 
under  the  ruins,  whether  he  were  alive  or  dead,  a  Jew  or 
Gentile,  it  would  be  duty  to  clear  away  the  rubbish  suffi- 
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ciently  to  find  the  body.  If  the  person  were  not  dead,  the 
labor  would  have  to  be  continued ;  but  if  he  were  dead,  noth¬ 
ing  further  should  be  done  to  extricate  the  body.  And  so  we 
could  go  on  (for  this  is  not  even  one-one  thousandth  part  of 
the  Sabbath  regulations),  but  do  not  these  examples  suffice  to 
reveal  the  urgent  reason  Christ  said  the  Sabbath  was  for 
Israel  and  not  Israel  for  the  Sabbath,  as  the  rabbinical  regu¬ 
lations  had  actually  ordained?  From  the  earthly  life  and 
ministry  of  Christ,  then,  even  though  He  kept  the  Sabbath, 
we  cannot  find  proof  that  it  is  binding  upon  us.  In  short, 
what  He  really  did  was  to  keep  it,  so  that  it  would  no  longer 
need  to  be  in  force. 

A  study  of  the  period  from  the  death  of  Christ  and  the 
descent  of  the  Spirit  on  Pentecost  till  the  rapture  of  the 
Church  reveals  most  unmistakably  that  the  Sabbath  has  been 
abolished.  It  is  not  incumbent  upon  any  believer  to  keep  the 
Sabbath,  because  it  is  part  of  the  legal  system,  and  “Since 
law  and  grace  are  opposed  to  each  other  at  every  point,  it  is 
impossible  for  them  to  coexist,  either  as  the  ground  of  ac¬ 
ceptance  before  God  or  as  the  rule  of  life”;  because  this  is 
definitely  the  age  of  grace,  the  law  “is  not  in  force  in  the 
present  age  in  any  sense  whatsoever.”*  Paul  tells  us  in  II 
Corinthians  3:7-13:  “But  if  the  ministration  of  death,  writ¬ 
ten  and  engraven  in  stones,  was  glorious,  so  that  the  children 
of  Israel  could  not  steadfastly  behold  the  face  of  Moses  for 
the  glory  of  his  countenance;  which  glory  was  to  be  done 
away :  How  shall  not  the  ministration  of  the  Spirit  be  rather 
glorious?  For  if  the  ministration  of  condemnation  be  glory, 
much  more  doth  the  ministration  of  righteousness  exceed  in 
glory.  For  even  that  which  was  made  glorious  had  no  glory 
in  this  respect,  by  reason  of  the  glory  that  excelleth.  For  if 
that  which  is  done  away  was  glorious,  much  more  that  which 
remaineth  is  glorious.  Seeing  then  that  we  have  such  hope, 
we  use  great  plainness  of  speech:  And  not  as  Moses,  which 
put  a  veil  over  his  face,  that  the  children  of  Israel  could  not 
steadfastly  look  to  the  end  of  that  which  is  abolished.”  In 
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writing  to  the  Colossians  Paul  says :  “Let  no  man  therefore 
judge  you  in  meat,  or  in  drink,  or  in  respect  of  an  holyday, 
or  of  the  new  moon,  or  of  the  sabbath :  Which  are  a  shadow 
of  things  to  come ;  but  the  body  is  of  Christ.”  That  the  Sab¬ 
bath  was  to  be  done  away  was  not  a  truth  foreign  to  the  Old 
Testament  either,  for  Hosea  says:  “I  will  also  cause  all  her 
mirth  to  cease,  her  feast  days,  her  new  moons,  and  her  sab¬ 
baths,  and  all  her  solemn  feasts.” 

But  our  legalists  protest  that  we  must  have  some  law. 
Surely  you  cannot  expect  us  to  believe  that  it  is  not  wrong 
to  steal,  kill,  or  commit  adultery  in  this  age,  they  contend. 
We  do  not  expect  any  such  thing.  God  has  taken  care  of  this 
problem  also.  Every  moral  principle  contained  in  the  ten 
commandments  has  been  reiterated  under  grace  by  the  Spirit 
in  the  form  of  an  exhortation  with  the  single  exception, 
Mirabile  dictu,  of  the  commandment  to  keep  the  Sabbath.  The 
commandment  to  have  but  one  God  is  reiterated  in  PauFs 
statement:  “There  is  one  God.”  The  second  commandment 
is  found  in  the  exhortation:  “Neither  be  ye  idolaters”;  the 
third:  “But  above  all  things,  my  brethren,  swear  not”;  the 
fourth  is  nowhere  in  the  New  Testament ;  the  fifth :  “Honour 
thy  father  and  mother” ;  the  sixth :  “no  murderer  hath  eternal 
life  abiding  in  him”;  the  seventh:  “whoremongers  and  adul¬ 
terers  God  will  judge” ;  the  eighth :  “Let  him  that  stole  steal 
no  more”;  the  ninth:  “Lie  not  one  to  another”;  the  tenth: 
“But  fornication,  and  all  uncleanness,  or  covetousness,  let  it 
not  be  once  named  among  you.”  Does  it  not  show  the  per¬ 
version  of  thinking  of  some  men  that  they  should  lay  most 
stress  on  the  fourth  commandment  when  it  is  totally  done 
away  by  God?  All  the  evidence  to  the  contrary  notwith¬ 
standing,  Dr.  Charles  Hodge  tells  us:  “It  is  admitted  that 
the  precepts  of  the  decalogue  bind  the  Church  in  all  ages; 
while  the  specific  details  contained  in  the  books  of  Moses,  de¬ 
signed  to  point  out  the  way  in  which  the  duty  they  enjoined 
was  then  to  be  performed,  are  no  longer  in  force.*”  The  law 
does  not  lend  itself  to  any  such  loose  manipulation,  for  he 
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that  offends  in  one  point  is  guilty  of  all,  and  having  under¬ 
taken  to  keep  a  part  of  the  law,  it  being  an  integral  whole,  he 
is  of  necessity  a  debtor  to  keep  the  whole  law.  To  exhort 
Christians  to  keep  the  Sabbath  or  to  observe  the  Lord’s  Day 
in  the  manner  of  the  Sabbath  is  a  practice  wholly  foreign  to 
grace.  In  short,  it  is  to  encourage  Christians  to  fall  from 
grace. 

That  the  Sabbath  will  be  reinstituted  shortly  before  the 
kingdom  age  (during  the  Great  Tribulation,  Mt.  24:20)  and 
during  the  kingdom  age  is  the  testimony  of  the  Scriptures  in 
both  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  Isaiah  prophesied: 
“Blessed  is  the  man  that  doeth  this,  and  the  son  of  man  that 
layeth  hold  on  it ;  that  keepeth  the  sabbath  from  polluting  it, 
and  keepeth  his  hand  from  doing  any  evil.  Neither  let  the 
son  of  the  stranger,  that  hath  joined  himself  to  the  Lord, 
speak,  saying.  The  Lord  hath  utterly  separated  me  from  His 
people:  neither  let  the  eunuch  say.  Behold,  I  am  a  dry  tree. 
For  thus  saith  the  Lord  unto  the  eunuchs  that  keep  My  sab¬ 
baths,  and  choose  the  things  that  please  Me,  and  take  hold  of 
My  covenant;  Even  unto  them  will  I  give  in  Mine  house  and 
within  My  walls  a  place  and  a  name  better  than  of  sons  and 
of  daughters :  I  will  give  them  an  everlasting  name,  that  shall 
not  be  cut  off.  Also  the  sons  of  the  stranger,  that  join  them¬ 
selves  to  the  Lord,  to  serve  Him,  and  to  love  the  name  of  the 
Lord,  to  be  His  servants,  every  one  that  keepeth  the  sabbath 
from  polluting  it,  and  taketh  hold  of  My  covenant;  Even 
them  will  I  bring  to  My  holy  mountain,  and  make  them  joyful 
in  My  house  of  prayer:  their  burnt  offerings  and  their  sacri¬ 
fices  shall  be  accepted  upon  Mine  altar ;  for  Mine  house  shall 
be  called  an  house  of  prayer  for  all  people.”  That  this  Scrip¬ 
ture  refers  to  the  kingdom  age  when  there  will  be  a  temple, 
sacrifices,  the  Sabbath,  and  a  more  stringent  law  than  that  of 
Moses,  is  assuredly  the  teaching  of  this  passage.  Isaiah  fore¬ 
told  further:  “And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  from  one  new 
moon  to  another,  and  from  one  sabbath  to  another,  shall  all 
flesh  come  to  worship  before  Me,  saith  the  Lord.”  One 
writer  commenting  on  this  passage  says:  “All  that  we  are 
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warranted,  therefore,  to  draw  from  the  verse  before  us  is, 
that  as  the  people  of  Judea  at  set  times  repaired  to  Jerusalem 
to  worship,  and  as  they  observed  their  new  moons  and  Sab¬ 
baths,  so  in  a  future  age  all  flesh,  or  men  of  every  land,  shall 
connect  themselves  with  the  church  of  God,  and  engage  from 
month  to  month,  and  from  week  to  week,  in  “its  stated  ob¬ 
servances  and  solemn  feasts.”  This  same  ingenious  method 
of  exegesis  causes  the  writer  to  say  in  another  place:  “That 
Christians  are  under  the  law  of  the  ten  commandments  is  the 
doctrine  of  the  New  Testament.”*  If  we  were  to  comment  on 
this  writer  in  Biblical  phraseology,  we  should  say:  “Every 
man  set  forth  his  exegesis  according  to  that  which  was  right 
in  his  own  eyes.”  What  floundering  in  the  Scriptures  do  we 
find  when  men  are  not  anchored  to  the  moorings  of  grace  and 
dispensational  truth! 

With  the  subject  of  the  Sabbath  firmly  fixed  in  our  minds, 
the  question  of  the  Lord’s  Day  is  easily  comprehended.  First 
of  all,  it  was  a  subject  of  Old  Testament  prophecy  and  typol¬ 
ogy.  The  Psalmist  declares:  “The  stone  which  the  builders 
refused  is  become  the  head  stone  of  the  comer.  This  is  the 
Lord’s  doing;  it  is  marvellous  in  our  eyes.  This  is  the  day 
which  the  Lord  hath  made ;  we  will  rejoice  and  be  glad  in  it.” 
That  this  Scripture  refers  to  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  is  the  witness  of  the  Holy  Spirit  Himself  by  the 
mouth  of  the  apostle  Peter  in  Acts  4:11.  Moses  writes  in 
Leviticus  23 :10,  11 :  “When  ye  be  come  into  the  land  which 
I  give  unto  you,  and  shall  reap  the  harvest  thereof,  then  ye 
shall  bring  a  sheaf  of  the  flrstfruits  of  your  harvest  unto  the 
priest:  And  he  shall  wave  the  sheaf  before  the  Lord,  to  be 
accepted  for  you :  on  the  morrow  after  the  sabbath  the  priest 
shall  wave  it.”  Here  is  undoubtedly  a  t3rpe  of  Christ  risen 
from  the  dead,  and  become  the  “flrstfruits  of  them  that  slept.” 

The  four  gospels  are  one  in  declaring  that  the  Lord  Jesus 
arose  from  the  dead.  The  celebration  of  the  first  day  of  the 
week  is  in  commemoration  of  this  blessed  event.  If  the  res¬ 
urrection  seem  to  be  a  small  event  in  the  eyes  of  some,  let 
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them  be  reminded  that  it,  as  an  inextricable  part  of  redemp- 
tion,  was  a  greater  display  of  God’s  infinite  power  than  crea¬ 
tion  (compare  Psa.  8:3  with  Isa.  53:1).  Redemption  in 
Scripture  is  always  given  a  higher  place  of  importance  than 
creation.  There  are  only  two  chapters  in  the  Bible  on  crea¬ 
tion,  but  the  remainder  of  it  is  devoted  to  the  redemption  of 
fallen  man.  Six  days  sufficed  to  create  the  world!  it  has 
taken  centuries  to  gather  out  a  body  of  redeemed  people  for 
His  praise  and  glory.  When  we  consider  the  definite  es¬ 
trangement  of  man  from  God  with  its  concomitant  disastrous 
results,  when  we  contemplate  what  it  meant  for  the  Lord 
Jesus  to  leave  His  glory  which  He  had  with  the  Father  as  the 
eternal  God  the  Son,  when  we  seek  to  comprehend  but  a  little 
what  the  death  of  the  cross  meant,  when  we  attempt  to  realize 
what  it  has  meant  for  the  Lord  Jesus  to  break  the  fetters  of 
death  that  his  own  ineffably  glorious  resurrection  life  might 
be  imparted  to  us,  can  we  really  doubt  for  a  moment  the 
wisdom  of  commemorating  the  resurrection  by  observing 
with  joy  and  gladness  the  first  day  of  the  week? 

The  first  day  of  the  week  gains  further  significance  when 
we  note  the  important  events  that  occurred  upon  it.  The  res¬ 
urrection  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  has  been  mentioned.  It 
was  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  that  the  Lord  opened  the 
Scriptures  to  the  disciples  going  to  Emmanus;  it  was  on  the 
first  day  of  the  week  that  Christ  appeared  to  His  disciples 
after  His  resurrection;  it  was  on  the  first  day  of  the  wedc 
that  the  blessed  Holy  Spirit  descended  to  abide  with  and  in 
the  Church ;  it  was  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  that  the  Lord 
saved  three  thousand  souls  through  the  preaching  of  Spirit- 
filled  Peter;  it  was  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  that  the  dis¬ 
ciples  were  wont  to  come  together  to  break  bread ;  it  was  on 
the  first  day  of  the  week  that  the  matchless  and  glorious  reve¬ 
lation  of  Jesus  Christ  was  given  to  John  on  the  isle  of 
Patmos.  When  we  note  how  little  we  read  of  the  first  day  of 
the  week  in  the  records  of  the  Lord’s  earthly  ministry  and  yet 
how  much  it  comes  into  prominence  after  the  death  of  Christ, 
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are  we  not  persuaded  that  this  day  is  for  the  believer  looking 
back  at  the  cross  as  an  accomplished  fact? 

Furthermore,  the  Lord's  Day  is  wholly  in  accord  with  the 
whole  concept  of  grace.  Just  as  the  Sabbath  belonged  to  the 
old  creation,  so  the  Lord's  Day  belongs  to  the  new  creation. 
The  Lord's  Day  is  on  resurrection  ground;  the  Sabbath  is 
not.  In  speaking  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body  of  the  be¬ 
liever  Paul  says :  “Howbeit  that  was  not  first  which  is  spirit¬ 
ual,  but  that  which  is  natural;  and  afterward  that  which  is 
spiritual.”  We  believe  that  this  same  principle  holds  true 
throughout  the  entire  Word  of  God.  First  there  was  the  old  cre¬ 
ation,  then  the  new  creation;  first,  the  natural  man  in  Adam, 
then  the  spiritual  man  in  Christ ;  first,  the  natural  seed  in  Ish- 
mael  (and  Esau),  then  the  spiritual  seed  in  Issac  (and  Jacob) ; 
first,  the  natural  people  of  God  or  Israel,  then  the  spiritual 
people  of  God  or  the  Church ;  first,  the  natural  birth,  then  the 
spiritual  birth ;  first,  the  Sabbath,  then  the  Lord's  Day.  Many 
cannot  see  how  the  Lord's  Day  can  be  kept  without  any 
hedges  about  it,  without  commandments,  and  without  detailed 
regulations.  **If  it  be  claimed  that  there  is  no  direct  com¬ 
mandment  for  the  keeping  of  the  Lord's  Day,  it  should  be 
observed  that  there  is  explicit  command  against  the  observ¬ 
ance  of  the  sabbath  day,  and  that  the  lack  of  commandments 
concerning  the  Lord's  day  is  both  in  accordance  with  the 
character  of  the  new  day,  and  the  entire  order  of  grace  which 
it  represents  and  to  which  it  is  related.”'  At  the  beginning 
of  the  Church’s  history  the  Lord's  Day  was  celebrated  with 
joy  and  thankfulness  and  in  spiritual  activity.  Later,  when 
such  groups  arose  as  'The  Society  For  The  Observance  Of  The 
Christian  Sabbath,  then  regulations  were  added  that  caused 
it  to  conform  (witness  the  Scotch  and  Puritan  Sabbath)  more 
and  more  to  the  Jewish  Sabbath.  There  was  an  adding  on 
to  the  Lord's  Day,  just  as  there  had  been  to  the  Sabbath  by 
the  Pharisees.  Men  are  determined,  it  seems,  to  gain  merit 
before  God  by  their  works.  But  let  it  be  remembered  that  no 
Old  Testament  regulations  concerning  the  Jewish  Sabbath  can 
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teach  us  how  to  keep  the  Lord’s  Day,  because  the  Church 
period  and  its  rule  of  life  for  the  believer  were  not  foreseen 
in  Old  Testament  times,  and  because  the  New  Testament  does 
provide  a  rule  of  life  under  grace  that  teaches  us  how  to 
keep  all  the  days  in  the  week.  Paul  says:  “One  man  es- 
teemeth  one  day  above  another ;  another  esteemeth  every  day 
alike.  Let  every  man  be  fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind. 
He  that  regardeth  the  day,  regardeth  it  unto  the  Lord;  and 
he  that  regardeth  not  the  day,  to  the  Lord  he  doth  not  regard 
it”;  “And  whatsoever  ye  do  in  word  or  deed,  do  all  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  giving  thanks  to  God  and  the  Father 
by  Him.” 

There  have  been  many  attempts  made  on  the  part  of  Sev- 
enth-Dayists  to  attribute  the  keeping  of  the  Lord’s  Day  to 
the  institution  of  man,  namely  to  Constantine  and  the  pope  of 
Rome.  Historical  evidence  does  not  substantiate  this  posi¬ 
tion.  The  evidence,  moreover,  is  scattered  over  two  or  three 
centuries  and  is  abundant  in  quantity.  We  quote  representa¬ 
tive  testimonies. 

Pliny,  governor  of  Bithynia,  Asia  Minor,  wrote  in  A.  D. 
107  to  Trajan  concerning  the  Christians:  “They  were 
wont  to  meet  together,  on  a  stated  day  before  it  was  light, 
and  sing  among  themselves  alternately  a  hymn  to  Christ  as 
God.  .  .  .  When  these  things  were  performed,  it  was  their 
custom  to  separate  and  then  to  come  together  again  to  a  meal 
which  they  ate  in  common  without  any  disorder.” 

Ignatius,  died  about  A.D.  110,  wrote  in  his  Epistle  to 
the  Magnesians:  “Be  not  deceived  with  heterodox  opinions, 
nor  old  unprofitable  fables.  For  if  we  still  live  according  to 
Judaism  we  confess  that  we  have  not  received  grace.  For 
even  the  most  holy  prophets  were  persecuted,  being  inspired 
by  His  grace,  to  assure  the  disobedient  that  there  is  one  God, 
who  is  His  Eternal  Word.  ...  If  they  then  who  were  con¬ 
cerned  in  old  things,  arrived  at  a  newness  of  hope,  no  longer 
observing  the  Sabbath,  but  living  according  to  the  Lord’s 
Day,  by  which  our  life  sprung  up  by  Him  and  by  His  death 
(whom  certain  persons  deny)  .  .  .  how  can  we  live  without 
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Him,  whose  disciples  even  the  prophets  were,  and  in  spirit 
waited  for  Him  as  their  Teacher?  Wherefore,  He  whom  they 
justly  waited  for,  when  He  came,  raised  them  up  from  the 
dead.  .  .  .  We  have  been  made  His  disciples,  let  us  live  ac¬ 
cording  to  Christianity.” 

Barnabas,  A.D.  120,  wrote:  “Wherefore,  also,  we  keep 
the  eighth  day  with  joyfulness,  the  day,  also,  on  which  Jesus 
rose  again  from  the  dead.” 

Thy  Teaching  Of  The  Apostles,  A.D.  125,  says:  “But 
every  Lord’s  Day  do  ye  gather  yourselves  together,  and  break 
bread,  and  give  thanksgiving.” 

Justin  Martyr,  A.D.  140,  wrote:  “Sunday  is  the  day  on 
which  we  all  hold  our  common  assembly,  because  it  is  the 
first  day  on  which  God,  having  wrought  a  change  in  the  dark¬ 
ness  and  matter,  made  the  world;  and  Jesus  Christ,  our 
Saviour,  on  the  same  day  rose  from  the  dead.  For  He  was 
crucified  on  the  day  before  that  of  Saturn  (Saturday) ;  and 
on  the  day  after  that  of  Saturn,  which  is  the  day  of  the  sun, 
having  appeared  to  His  disciples.  He  taught  them  these 
things,  which  we  have  submitted  to  you  also  for  your  consid¬ 
eration.” 

The  Catholic  Encyclopedia,  whose  contributors  should 
know  whether  the  pope  instituted  Sunday  or  not,  says :  “Sun¬ 
day  was  the  first  day  of  the  week  according  to  the  Jewish 
method  of  reckoning,  but  for  Christians  it  began  to  take  the 
place  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath  in  Apostolic  times  as  the  day  set 
apart  for  the  public  and  solemn  worship  of  God.”'® 

Dionysius,  Bishop  of  Corinth;  Bardesanes  of  Edessa; 
Clement  of  Alexandria ;  Tertullian  of  Africa ;  Origen ;  Cyprian, 
Bishop  of  Carthage;  Anatolius,  Bishop  of  Laodicea;  Vic- 
torinus,  Bishop  of  Petau;  Peter,  Bishop  of  Alexandria;  and 
others  bear  a  similar  corroborating  testimony  to  the  observ¬ 
ance  of  the  first  day  of  the  week  in  the  early  centuries  of  the 
Church. 

All  the  available  evidence  on  the  subject  shows  definitely, 

**D.  M.  Canright.  The  Lord’s  Day  From  Neither  Catholic  Nor  Pagans,  p. 
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whether  from  the  Scriptures  or  the  early  church  fathers,  that 
the  Lord’s  Day  was  not  instituted  by  man.  Moreover,  it  ig 
the  clear  statement  of  the  Word  that  God  inaugurated  this 
day.  “This  is  the  day  which  the  Lord  hath  made.”  It  ig 
little  wonder,  then,  that  it  is  called  the  Lord’s  Day.  Someone 
has  said :  “The  best  argument  that  has  ever  been  written  on 
the  reality  of  the  Christian  religion” — and  we  add,  on  the 
origin  of  the  Lord’s  Day — “was  written  by  the  invisible  hand 
of  Eternal  Power  on  the  rocks  of  our  Saviour’s  sepulchre” ! 

In  concluding,  we  ask  those  who  have  fallen  from  grace 
in  living  below  their  gracious  privileges  in  Christ:  “But  now, 
after  that  ye  have  known  God,  or  rather  are  known  of  God, 
how  turn  ye  again  to  the  weak  and  beggarly  elements,  where- 
unto  ye  desire  again  to  be  in  bondage?”  To  those  who  are 
enjoying  the  liberty  which  is  in  Christ  we  exhort:  “Stand 
fast  therefore  in  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ  hath  made  us 
free,  and  be  not  entangled  again  with  the  yoke  of  bondage” ! 
Dallas,  Texas. 


o-  o- 


THE  PRAYERS  OF  SAUL  AND  PAUL 

“The  words  recorded  regarding  Saul  of  Tarsus  after  he 
had  seen  the  vision  of  his  living  Lord  are  very  significant: 
‘Behold,  he  prayeth.’  Saul  the  Pharisee  was  a  pious  and  con¬ 
scientious  Jew  and  prayed  often  both  in  public  and  in  private. 
But  now  his  prayer  was  different:  ‘Lord,  what  wilt  Thou 
have  me  to  do’  (Acts  9:6,  11).  The  prayers  of  Saul  were 
Old  Testament  prayers,  those  of  Paul  were  in  the  name  of 
Jesus  Christ.” 

— Dr.  S.  M.  Zwemer,  Taking  Hold  of  God,  p.  106. 
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“IS  ANY  AMONG  YOU  AFFLICTED?” 

A  Study  of  James  5:13-20 

By  Carl  Armerding,  A.B.,  D.D. 

The  last  few  verses  of  James*  epistle  present  difficulties 
to  not  a  few  devout  readers  of  Scripture.  The  divergent 
views  held,  and  the  disappointments  experienced  by  some  as 
they  seek  to  apply  the  views  they  hold,  all  indicate  that  there 
is  room  for  further  study  of  the  passage.  In  doing  this  one 
has  no  thought  of  controversy;  one’s  sole  desire  is  to  give 
help  as  enabled  by  the  Spirit  of  God. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  things  that  has  hindered  some  from 
making  full  use  of  this  part  of  Scripture  is  the  fact  that  it 
is  part  of  an  epistle  addressed  to  “the  twelve  tribes  scattered 
abroad.”  But  we  remember  that  this  is  part  of  ”all  Scrip¬ 
ture”  “given  by  inspiration  of  God,  and  is  profitable  for  doc¬ 
trine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction  in  right¬ 
eousness;  that  the  man  of  God  may  be  perfect,  throughly 
furnished  unto  all  good  works”  (2  Tim.  3:16). 

Moreover,  in  the  very  verses  now  under  consideration, 
James  speaks  of  “the  elders  of  the  church.”  Why  consult 
them  if  the  church  has  no  interest  in  such  things?  To  say, 
as  some  do,  that  it  would  be  impossible  in  these  days  of  con¬ 
fusion  to  call  for  the  elders  of  the  church  is  hardly  satis¬ 
factory.  Guided  by  such  Scriptures  as  1  Tim.  3  and  Titus  2 
we  believe  that  we  can  still  recognize  elders  wherever  and 
whenever  they  may  be  found.  To  deny  this  is  to  assign  a 
very  temporary  value  to  an  important  part  of  the  Word  of 
God. 

But  to  begin  with  let  us  ask  just  what  it  is  that  the  Apostle 
James  is  dealing  with  here.  It  must  be  admitted  by  all  who 
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recognize  the  tripartite  nature  of  man  that  he  has  spiritual 
as  well  as  physical  ailments.  Psalm  103,  carefully  read, 
speaks  of  the  souFs  diseases.  “Bless  the  Lord,  0  my  soul,” 
the  Psalmist  sings,  and  then  without  any  change  in  the  ad¬ 
dress  he  continues,  “Who  healeth  all  thy  diseases.”  With  that 
in  mind  let  us  consider  the  verses  now  before  us. 

(1)  “Is  any  among  you  afflicted?  let  him  pray.”  Earlier 
in  the  chapter  (verse  10)  James  uses  the  word  xaxojiadElag 
in  a  way  which  shows  that  he  has  no  thought  of  bodily  ail¬ 
ments,  unless  indeed  the  prophets  there  referred  to  were 
being  tortured  because  of  their  testimony.  But  then  that  is 
a  totally  different  thing  from  suffering  with  some  bodily  dis¬ 
ease.  What  it  means  to  Hebrew  believers  to  stand  for  Christ 
in  the  midst  of  a  nation  which,  as  such,  has  definitely  rejected 
Him  is  not  easy  to  imagine  unless  one  has  been  through  it. 
To  many,  some  bodily  ailment  would  be  preferable  to  the 
mental  strain  and  anguish  which  must  be  endured  as  a  result 
of  a  faithful  witness  for  Christ. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the 
word  xaxojtaOEO)  ever  means  “to  suffer  from  disease.”  With 
its  derivatives  and  compounds  it  is  found  about  six  times  in 
the  N.  T.  According  to  Thayer  it  means,  “to  suffer  (endure) 
evils  (hardships,  troubles) ;  to  be  afflicted.”  According  to 
Liddell  and  Scott,  “to  suffer  ill ;  to  be  distressed.”  And  Roth¬ 
erham  translates,  “In  distress  is  any  among  you?”  More¬ 
over,  the  means  to  be  used  for  the  relief  of  such  distress  is 
quite  in  keeping  with  the  nature  of  the  case;  “Let  him  pray.” 
No  promise  is  added,  but  abundant  experience  proves  the 
efficacy  of  this  means  of  grace  and  many  a  child  of  God  has 
been  able  to  sing, 

“In  seasons  of  distress  and  grief. 

My  soul  has  often  found  relief. 

And  oft  escaped  the  tempter’s  snare. 

By  thy  return,  sweet  hour  of  prayer!” 

(2)  The  next  question  is:  “Is  any  among  you  merry?” 
presents  another  case  of  need.  Emotions  such  as  these  are 
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not  evil  in  themselves  as  the  N.  T.  use  of  the  word  evOvia^ 
readily  shows.  Literally  this  verse  might  be  rendered,  “Is 
any  among  you  of  good  cheer?”  If  so,  such  cheerfulness  must 
have  an  outlet,  a  proper  mode  of  expression.  How  easy  it  is 
to  allow  such  things  to  take  a  course  which  leads  the  soul 
away  from  God.  Untold  damage  has  been  done  in  this  way. 
But  the  Spirit  of  God  has  provided  for  the  necessity.  “Let 
him  sing  psalms.”  The  verb  here  used  is  opaXlto  which  means 
“to  sing  to  a  harp ;  and  absolutely,  to  play,  that  is,  to  touch, 
stir  or  move  by  touching — ^to  play  a  stringed  instrument  with 
the  fingers  instead  of  with  the  plectrum”  (Liddell  and  Scott). 
What  blessed  use  the  sweet  psalmist  of  Israel  must  have  made 
of  his  instrument  in  this  way !  Would  God  there  were  more 
like  him  today.  One  is  tempted  to  give  illustrations  of  the 
way  in  which  the  Lord  has  used  consecrated  music  for  the 
blessing  of  both  saint  and  sinner.  Paul  links  it  with  the 
fulness  of  the  Spirit  in  Eph.  5:18,  19.  And  it  is  very  inter¬ 
esting  to  note  that  in  1  Cor.  14:15  he  puts  prayer  and  sing¬ 
ing  in  the  same  order  that  James  does  here. 

(3)  “Is  any  sick  (doOevel)  among  you?”  According  to 
L.  &  S.  this  means  “to  be  weak,  feeble,  sickly.”  The  primary 
meaning  of  the  substantive  doOevEia  is  “want  of  strength, 
weakness,  sickliness.”  These  Greek  words  and  their  cognates 
are  used  frequently  in  the  N.  T.  In  the  majority  of  the 
references  they  are  rendered  by  “weak,”  “weakness,”  “im¬ 
potent,”  “infirmity,”  “without  strength,”  “feeble,”  etc.  That 
being  so  one  is  not  straining  a  point  in  translating  here,  “Is 
any  among  you  weak?”  And  let  us  not  forget  that  there  are 
weaknesses  other  than  bodily  weaknesses.  A  passage  such 
as  Acts  20:35  may  serve  as  an  illustration  here.  And  the 
fact  that  there,  as  here,  the  elders  are  concerned,  makes  us 
feel  that  the  illustration  is  well  chosen.  Paul  tells  the  elders 
from  Ephesus  that  they  “ought  to  come  in  aid  of  the  weak 
(twv  dofievovvTov),  and  to  remember  the  words  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  that  He  Himself  said.  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than 
to  receive.” 

Apparently  here  (in  James  5)  the  weak  one,  conscious 
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of  his  weakness,  calls  to  his  aid  (jiQoaxolEoixai)  the  elders  of 
the  church.  These  brethren,  in  keeping  with  their  holy 
office,  are  to  make  use  of  spiritual  means  in  ministering  to 
their  weak  brother.  “Let  them  pray  over  him,  anointing  him 
with  oil  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.”  The  anointing  here  is  not 
necessarily  anything  more  than  a  symbolic  act  such  as  the 
washing  of  feet  in  John  13,  and  the  bathing  of  the  body  in 
Hebrews  10:22.  It  was  a  symbol  such  as  a  Hebrew  would 
understand  more  readily  than  others  perhaps  (Cf.  Lev. 
14 :17, 18).  A  very  fine  use  of  this  is  seen  in  Psalm  92 :10.  “I 
shall  be  anointed  with  fresh  oil.”  Concerning  the  word 
anointed  J.  N.  D.  says,  “Mixed,  mingled,  is  the  sense  of  the 
word.  ...  It  is  not  merely  anointed  as  consecration,  but  his 
whole  system  is  invigorated  and  strengthened  by  it;  it 
formed  his  strength;  hence  it  is  fresh  oil.”*  And  that  may 
be  the  meaning  of  what  we  have  in  James  5.  It  is  just  what 
the  weak  brother  would  need. 

That  literal  oil  was  used  to  anoint  the  infirm  cannot  be 
denied.  Cf.  Mark  6:13.  On  the  other  hand,  anointing  with 
oil  had  a  symbolic  significance  both  in  the  O.  T.  and  in  the 
N.  T.  Cf.  Lev.  14 :15-18  et  al.,  and  John  12 :3,  7.  One  feels 
led  to  suggest  that  such  may  be  the  case  here.  If  so,  it 
might  well  recall  Gal.  6:1. 

(4)  “And  the  prayer  of  faith  shall  save  the  sick  (xdiivovta) 
and  the  Lord  shall  raise  him  up.”  Here  the  word  used  for 
“sick,” — quite  different  from  the  one  used  in  the  previous 
verse — would  indicate  that  we  have  another  distinct  case  of 
need.  This  word  from  xdfAvo)  means  primarily  “to  be  weary, 
tired,  exhausted,  or  worn  out.”  It  is  in  this  sense  that  the 
word  is  used  elsewhere  in  the  N.  T.  (Cf.  Heb.  12:3  and  Rev. 
2:3  R.  T.).  So  that  literally  the  verse  reads,  “And  the 
prayer  of  faith  shall  save  the  exhausted  one”  (Rotherham). 
How  well  that  suits  many  of  God’s  saints  today.  Many  there 
are  who  are  literally  exhausted,  both  mentally  and  physically. 
And  again  prayer  is  specified  as  the  means  of  relief,  but  this 
time  we  have  the  added  words  “of  faith,”  something  that  the 
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apostle  has  been  emphasizing  right  along  in  this  epistle. 
And  here,  too,  we  have  the  first  promise  contained  in  the 
section  we  are  considering.  “The  Lord  shall  raise  him  up,” 
or  “awaken  him.”  We  remember  how  Jehovah  did  that  very 
thing  for  His  over-wrought  servant  Elijah  (1  Kings  19:  4-8). 
Thus  He  rallies  those  who  but  for  His  help  might  collapse 
altogether. 

(5)  “And  if  he  be  one  who  has  committed  sins,  it  shall 
be  forgiven  him.”  Any  of  the  foregoing  cases  might  have 
been  complicated,  as  we  say,  by  sins.  It  is  not  necessarily 
so.  But  it  might  be  so.  Hence  the  “if.”  “If” — not  when — 
“any  man  sin,  we  have  an  Advocate  with  the  Father,  Jesus 
Christ  the  Righteous :  and  He  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins” 
(1  John  2:1,  2).  The  sins  of  a  child  of  God  are  not  ignored, 
but  through  the  constant  ministry  of  the  faithful  Advocate 
“they  shall  be  forgiven  him.”  And  here  we  are  definitely 
on  spiritual  ground.  The  frequency  with  which  we  require 
this  minstry  might  well  shame  us,  and  it  does.  Nevertheless 
we  are  grateful  to  our  ever-loving  Father  because  He  has 
made  provision  so  that  we  shall  not  be  condemned  with  the 
world. 

(6)  “Confess  your  offences  to  one  another,  and  pray  for 
one  another,  that  ye  may  be  healed.”  If  we  adopt  the  read¬ 
ing  id  jiapaniTcopata  as  J.  N.  Darby  has  evidently  done  in  the 
translation  quoted  above,  then  we  can  clearly  distinguish  an¬ 
other  case  here.  At  any  rate,  it  is  a  case  of  need  that  is  all 
too  common  among  the  people  of  God.  We  offend  each  other 
and  then  neglect  the  remedy  with  the  result  that  fellowship 
is  disrupted,  division  frequently  occurs,  and  a  sad  spiritual 
state  ensues.  How  many  have  longed  for  a  healing  of  the 
breaches  thus  formed;  a  healing,  not  of  an  individual  from 
some  bodily  disease,  but  a  reconciliation  of  saints  estranged 
from  one  another  through  some  “offense”  that  needs  only  to 
be  confessed  in  order  to  put  things  right.  And  then  to  “pray 
for  one  another  that  ye  may  be  healed.” 

It  is  remarkable  that  here  the  word  “heal”  occurs  for  the 
first  time  in  the  passage  we  are  studying.  And  inasmuch  as 
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the  apostle  here  uses  the  plural  instead  of  the  singrular  we 
may  with  reason  conclude  that  this  has  to  do  with  a  collec¬ 
tive  spiritual  state  or  condition  over  which  every  godly  soul 
mourns  today.  And  collective  failure  to  apply  the  God-given 
remedy  has  allowed  things  to  go  so  far  that  our  present 
broken  condition  is  all  but  hopeless. 

Such  was  the  state  of  Israel  in  Elijah^s  day.  The  masses 
had  forsaken  Jehovah  and  were  worshipping  Baal.  Yet 
Elijah,  a  man  of  like  passions  with  ourselves,  but  withal  a 
righteous  man,  fervently  prayed  that  it  might  not  rain.  But 
it  took  a  drought  of  three  years  and  six  months  to  bring 
things  to  the  point  where  God  could  work  for  the  restoration 
of  His  people.  And  when  the  people  ceased  halting  between 
two  opinions  Elijah  prayed  again  and  “the  heaven  gave  rain 
and  the  earth  caused  its  fruit  to  spring  forth.”  Israel  was 
healed  for  the  time  being  at  least,  from  the  awful  curse  of 
idolatry.  God  spoke  to  them  through  one  of  His  providences, 
but  back  of  all  that  was  the  familiar  means  of  prayer.  But 
it  was  not  the  congregation  of  Israel  that  prayed.  “Elijah 
...  prayed  earnestly.”  What  an  example  for  us  in  these 
days!  Christendom  is  again  lapsing  into  the  darkness  of 
bygone  ages,  and  men  are  worshipping  the  creature  more 
than  the  Creator  Who  is  God  over  all,  blessed  forever. 
Brethren,  let  us  pray  earnestly. 

(7)  Finally,  “My  brethren  if  any  one  among  you  err 
from  the  truth,  and  one  bring  him  back,  let  him  know  that 
he  that  brings  back  a  sinner  from  the  error  of  his  way  shall 
save  a  soul  from  death  and  shall  cover  a  multitude  of  his 
sins.”  This  last  case  may  well  be  said  to  be  the  most  serious 
of  all.  Error  such  as  Paul  deals  with  in  his  epistle  to  the 
Galatians  makes  him  stand  in  doubt  of  the  very  ones  to 
whom  he  writes.  Not  to  walk  in  the  truth  is  bad  enough, 
but  to  err  from  the  truth  is  worse.  Those  erring  from  the 
truth  are  difficult  to  recover.  For  that  reason,  no  doubt,  they 
are  frequently  left  to  themselves.  Mere  public  denunciation 
of  error  will  not  meet  the  case.  It  requires  personal  dealing 
with  the  individual  who  has  erred  from  the  truth.  Not  in- 
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frequently  one  who  attempts  such  service  meets  with  harsh 
rebuffs.  But  recovery  of  the  erring  one  means  saving  a  soul 
from  death.  If  because  of  irregularities  in  the  observance 
of  the  Lord’s  supper  many  of  the  Corinthians  were  “weak 
and  sickly”  and  many  slept  (died),  we  cannot  doubt  that 
doctrinal  error  would  meet  similar  and  even  stricter  disci¬ 
pline.  But  he  who  attempts  the  recovery  of  the  erring  one 
“ought  not  to  contend,  but  be  gentle  towards  all;  apt  to 
teach;  forbearing;  in  meekness  setting  right  those  who 
oppose,  if  God  perhaps  may  sometime  give  them  repentance 
to  acknowledgment  of  the  truth,  and  that  they  may  awake 
up  out  of  the  snare  of  the  devil”  (2  Timothy  2:25,  26,  J.N.D.). 

“And  they  that  come  of  these  shall  build  the  old  waste 
places:  thou  shalt  raise  up  the  foundations  that  have  re¬ 
mained  from  generation  to  generation;  and  thou  shalt  be 
called,  Repairer  of  the  breaches,  restorer  of  the  frequented 
paths”  (Isaiah  58:12,  J.N.D.). 

Wellington,  New  Zealand. 
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A  ROMAN  SOLDIER  AT  THE  CRUCIFIXION 

“We  gambled  for  the  clothes  He  wore. 

His  sandals  fell  to  me. 

They  had  been  scarred  upon  the  road 
That  winds  to  Calvary. 

I  clasped  them  on  unholy  feet. 

Set  out  upon  my  way — 

The  paths  were  strange  the  sandals  chose, 

I  could  not  make  them  stay. 

They  took  me  to  an  olive  grove 
So  dark  I  could  not  see — 

And  I,  who  always  scoffed  at  prayer. 

Knelt  down  beneath  a  tree.” 


— Goldie  C.  Smith,  Sandals,  **The  Master  of  Men.**  p.  142. 
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HEAVENLY  LAUGHTER 
By  Jacob  Bos,  Ph.D. 

Heine,  himself  one  of  life’s  sardonic  smiles,  calls  God  the 
Aristophanes  of  heaven  who  laughs  at  the  foibles  and  stupidi¬ 
ties  of  men.  The  statement  may  have  a  somewhat  unusual  if 
not  uncomfortable  suggestion  for  those  who  think  of  God  as 
a  heavenly  Father  whose  only  quality  it  is  to  be  merciful,  and 
of  Christ  as  only  a  gentle  Jesus,  meek  and  mild.  Men  ob¬ 
sessed  by  themselves  and  tragically  lacking  in  moral  restraint 
will  least  of  all  care  to  have  their  attention  called  to  their 
own  humbuggery.  For  not  only  “le  docteur  Pangloss”  of  Vol¬ 
taire’s  Candide,  but  all  puppets  in  the  dizzy  dance  of  externals 
have  always  on  their  lips  the  stale  refrain  that  this  must  be 
the  best  possible  world.  But  just  as  the  poor,  so  we  always 
have  with  us  the  disillusioned,  the  pessimist,  the  black-  or 
blue-spectacled,  the  cynic,  the  satirist,  to  cool  our  overheated 
ardors,  to  damp  our  bubbling,  frothy  enthusiasms,  to  tell  men 
that  they  are  more  clownish  than  interesting,  and  to  admin¬ 
ister  bitter  doses  when  we  become  too  sickly  and  too  sicken- 
ingly  sweet.  God,  too,  sits  in  heaven  and  laughs. 

The  laughter  of  God  is  not,  however,  like  the  laughter  of 
gods  and  men.  The  Greeks  created  their  gods  too  much  in 
the  image  of  men  and  thus  their  laughter  is  also  too  human. 
The  humor  of  Homer  is  not  that  of  the  Bible.  The  Bible  does 
not  tell  of  the  smile  of  Juno  when  she  is  naively  but  solemnly 
warned  by  the  limping  god,  Hephaestos,  not  to  quarrel  with 
her  too  amorous  spouse,  since  he,  Hephaestos,  also  was  once 
thrown  over  the  battlements  of  heaven  for  taking  her  part, 
and  after  falling  all  day  landed  at  nightfall  on  the  island  of 
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Lemnos,  quite  out  of  breath.  The  rollicking  mockery  of  the 
gods  around  the  enmeshed  Mars  and  Venus  caught  “in  the 
very  act”  is  too  human.  Jesus  also  once  stood  in  the  presence 
of  one  caught  “in  the  very  act,”  but  He  pointed  a  finger  of 
derision  at  the  gloating  Jewish  elders  holily  enjoying  the  dis¬ 
comfiture  of  the  guilty  one. 

The  laughter  of  God  is  not  the  lip-curled  irony  of  the 
French  woman's  “The  more  I  see  of  men,  the  more  I  think  of 
my  dog.”  Nor  is  it  the  sometimes  frivolous  mockery  of  a 
Voltaire,  nor  the  distorted  disillusionment  of  La  Rochefou¬ 
cauld  who  ascribes  every  human  act  good  or  bad  to  a  selfish 
motive.  Nor  is  it  even  the  peppery  but  saltless  satire  of  scin- 
tillant  epigrammatists.  Heaven's  laughter  ends  in  blazing 
wrath,  in  judgments  swift  and  sure,  because  of  scorned 
mercy.  “Because  I  have  called,  and  ye  refused;  I  have 
stretched  out  my  hand,  and  no  man  regarded ;  but  ye  have  set 
at  nought  all  my  counsel,  and  would  have  none  of  my  reproof ; 
I  also  will  laugh  in  the  day  of  your  calamity;  I  will  mock 
when  your  fear  cometh  on  as  a  whirlwind ;  when  distress  and 
anguish  come  upon  you.”  “Why  should  one  fret  because  of 
evil-doers  plotting  against  him;  the  Lord  laughs  at  them  be¬ 
cause  He  sees  their  day  is  coming.”  Another,  though  a  more 
seraphic  soul,  yet  of  far  sterner  stuff  than  Heine,  portrays 
sinners  in  the  hands  of  a  hilariously  angry  Grod.  The  awful 
laughter  of  God  is  the  laughter  that  laughs  last.  This  is  at 
least  suggested  by  the  parable  of  Dives  and  Lazarus,  a  par¬ 
able  coming  from  One  who  Himself  was  derided  to  His  death 
in  judgment-hall  and  on  the  Cross  by  a  mocking  nation,  and 
whose  followers  became  the  laughing-stock  of  their  day;  but 
He  left  His  nation  to  their  helpless  and  hopeless  task  of 
codifying  their  futile  legalism  before  a  wall  of  wailing,  to  eat 
the  fruit  of  their  own  way  and  be  filled  with  their  own  de¬ 
vices.  Those  who  think  of  God  only  as  an  indulgent 
Father-God  of  all  men  may  object  to  such  divine  laughter, 
but  the  pure  white  light  of  His  character  consists  of  both 
bright  and  sober  hues  all  blending  together  to  form  the 
splendor  and  brilliance  of  it. 
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If  we  consider  the  frequent  and  recurrent  mention  of 
fools  and  their  folly  in  the  Bible,  we  may  well  believe  that  He 
who  sits  high  in  His  heaven  looks  upon  earth  as  a  fools’  para¬ 
dise,  and  men  as  marionettes  in  the  puppet-show  of  life, 
clowns  in  the  comedy  of  human  existence.  How  ingenuous 
and  ingenious  we  are  in  playing  the  fool  and  how  asinine  in 
our  obstinate  persistence.  "It  is  an  abomination  to  fools  to 
depart  from  evil.”  "‘Though  thou  shouldest  bray  a  fool  in  a 
mortar  with  a  pestle,  yet  will  not  his  foolishness  depart  from 
him.”  In  any  form,  solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous,  elementally  he 
is  and  remains  a  fool.  In  our  own  expressive  age  abounding 
in  talk-fests  of  all  sizes,  shapes  and  colors,  and  bound  by 
propaganda,  an  age,  which,  with  a  radio  in  almost  every 
home,  has  gone  to  talking  instead  of  thinking,  human  folly  is 
not  so  solid  or  liquid  as  gaseous.  So  many  also  are  fools  in 
God’s  sight,  that  it  does  not  behoove  the  best  of  men  to  point 
the  finger  of  scorn  at  the  worse.  A  dour  Scotchman  once 
said  that  England’s  population  were  mostly  fools.  What  the 
Bible  says  about  fools  is  even  more  grimly  humorous.  Heaven 
has  no  pleasure  in  them.  Their  follies  are  so  many  and  so 
variously  reflected  that  no  one  looking  into  this  mirror  of  life 
will  be  flattered. 

The  swaggering  soldier  of  Plautine  comedy  has  his  coun¬ 
terpart  in  the  boasting  fool  of  the  Bible.  He  is  the  buffoon 
having  that  froglike  conceit  that  would  puff  itself  up  to 
bursting.  In  a  day  of  boosters — or  is  it  boasters? — ^his  tribe 
is  especially  numerous.  Boasting  is  very  prevalent  among  the 
fittest  to  survive.  It  is  that  funny  streak  in  human  nature 
that  will  make  mighty  men  of  mere  manikins.  It  is  a  swollen 
condition,  a  sort  of  deformity  sometimes  ludicrously  unsightly 
and  never  a  sign  of  health  and  wholesomeness.  Though  ob¬ 
vious  in  both  history  and  life  that  bubbles  always  burst,  men 
learn  nothing  from  either,  but  go  right  on  blowing  bubbles, 
such  as  pretensions  of  every  sort,  swollen  prosperities,  mili¬ 
taristic  boasts,  padded  records  called  histories  of  nations  and 
individuals,  and  many  others,  even  the  sheer  exaggerations  of 
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an  Ananias  who  can  tell  them  tall,  and  the  merry-making  of 
the  merry  Andrews  around  the  foaming,  frothy  bowl. 

Speaking  of  boasters  and  boasting,  the  strut  and  brag  of 
the  militaristic  blunder-busses  especially  provoke  the  awful 
judgment-laughter  of  God  who  has  indelibly  written  upon  the 
scroll  of  time  with  a  pen  of  iron  dipped  in  blood  that  all  that 
take  the  sword  shall  perish  with  the  sword,  and  with  angry 
ridicule  laughs  at  those  who  trust  in  chariots  and  do  not  seek 
the  Lord.  A  country’s  leaders  who,  refusing  to  venture  the 
effective  application  of  eternal  principles  such  as  love,  mercy 
and  justice,  obstinately  depend  upon  the  chicanery  of  diplo¬ 
macy  and  military  force,  and  trust  in  chariots  until  Christian 
nations  become  a  stench  and  a  hissing,  are  in  His  sight  like 
the  elephant  trembling  like  an  aspen  leaf  before  a  mouse  or 
the  hosts  of  Midian  fleeing  in  wild  panic  from  the  swords  and 
lamps  of  a  handful  of  stalwart  Gideonites. 

The  babblings  of  the  mighty  of  earth  such  as  L*Etat,  c*est 
moi,  Ich  und  Gott,  “Is  not  this  the  great  Babylon  that  I  have 
built?”  are  but  the  prattlings  of  fools.  And  their  insane 
desire  for  apotheosis  brings  on  them  swift  destruction.  The 
grim  irony  of  Heaven  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  Caesars  of 
earth,  rulers  in  periods  of  decadence  called  civilizations,  are 
only  the  final  victims  of  such  civilizations.  God  and  life  with 
the  glee  of  avenging  furies  pursue  earth’s  potentates  with 
judgments  until  they  are  forced  to  cry  out  to  mountains  and 
rocks,  “Fall  on  us,  and  hide  us  from  His  wrath.”  The  demi¬ 
gods  and  demagogues  of  this  world  soon  become  myths  and 
are  forgotten.  The  mockery  of  eternity  outlaughs  the  petty 
vauntings  of  time  such  as  the  blond-beast  boasts  of  the  pyra¬ 
mids  of  Egypt,  the  tablets  of  Assyria,  triumphal  arches  of 
Rome,  Arcs  de  Triomphe  of  modern  Napoleons,  the  Siegesallee 
of  Kaisers,  and  all  the  empty  pomp  and  pride  of  princes  and 
potentates. 

Shame  and  everlasting  contempt  are  the  portion  of  the 
princes  of  the  power  of  this  world.  The  honorable  among 
men  God  makes  a  reproach  and  a  byword.  He  laughs  at  the 
kings  of  earth.  Recall  the  exquisite  irony  and  scorn  for  po- 
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litical  rulers  the  fable  of  the  bramble  bush  in  the  book  of 
Judges  contains.  The  blustering  brawny  Goliath  armed  to 
his  teeth  falling  before  a  mere  shepherd  lad,  who  after  dis¬ 
carding  the  unwieldy  armor  of  his  king  went  to  the  battle 
with  only  sling  and  stone  but  in  the  name  of  Jehovah  who 
“saves  not  with  sword  and  spear,”  cuts  a  ridiculous  figure,  as 
lumbering  as  the  modem  snare  of  preparedness.  Sennacherib 
was  sent  to  Nineveh,  where  he  was  slain  while  worshipping 
his  own  little  idol  in  the  temple  of  Nisroch.  When  one  reads 
how  pliant  the  mighty  Ahab  was  in  the  hands  of  the  prophet 
Elijah — of  course,  in  the  absence  of  Jezebel — one  is  tempted 
to  chuckle.  God  put  a  boasting  Nebuchadnezzar  on  a  spinach 
diet  and  made  the  well-groomed,  sleek  ruler  of  Babylon  look 
like  a  beast  of  the  field.  How  scornfully  weak  the  Herods 
were!  One  an  angel  and  wise  men  from  the  east  outwitted, 
another  had  to  keep  his  bluff  and  rash  promise  by  weakly 
yielding  to  a  conscienceless  Herodias,  a  third  “was  eaten  of 
worms,  and  gave  up  the  ghost”  for  his  blasphemous  arro¬ 
gance.  Pilate  wanted  to  boast  and  bluster  about  his  imperial¬ 
istic  power,  but  Jesus  with  a  scornful  rebuke  put  him  to 
silence. 

Human  hollowness  or  hypocrisy  is  a  fruitful  cause  of  the 
awful  laughter  of  Heaven.  Mock  contrition  God  cannot  away 
with.  Lip-service  with  hearts  far  distant  is  an  abomination 
unto  Him  whose  quality  it  is  to  be  transparently  sincere. 
Formalism  He  brands  as  the  sin  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah. 
Popes,  prelates  and  priests  who  elaborate  religious  institu¬ 
tionalism  to  the  neglect  and  subversion  of  vital  moral  and 
spiritual  life  He  beholds  with  a  sardonic  smile.  Church  cal¬ 
endars  of  new  moons  and  appointed  feasts,  sabbaths  and 
assemblies  bring  on  heavenly  boredom.  The  incense  of  hy¬ 
pocrisy  is  a  stench  in  His  nostrils.  Its  oblations  are  vanity, 
its  whole  sacrificial  system  a  shambles. 

Long  before  Milton,  Jesus  had  seen  that  the  “circling 
wiles”  of  such  as  Jewish  scribes  and  Pharisees  had  ended  in 
“feigned  religion,  smooth  hypocrisy.”  To  the  amusement 
of  the  people  Jesus  pictured  them  straining  gnats  but  swal- 
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lowing  camels,  taking  motes  out  of  another’s  eye  with  a  beam 
in  their  own,  blindly  trying  to  lead  the  blind,  indecently 
bustling  about  for  first  places,  coarse  and  crude  in  the  matter 
of  social  proprieties,  such  as  appearing  at  a  wedding-feast 
dressed  in  overalls,  futile  in  their  legalism,  and  scandalous  in 
their  conduct,  grossly  ignorant  in  their  grasp  and  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  Scriptures.  What  He  said  to  and  about  them  to 
anger  them  to  a  white  heat  scarcely  looks  good  in  print.  He 
“queered”  them  until  there  was  no  living  with  Him.  Ridicule 
was  one  of  His  pointed  weapons,  a  most  effective  one  against 
all  kinds  of  hypocrisy  anywhere,  any  time. 

None  as  Jesus  has  ever  so  thoroughly  and  rigorously  ex¬ 
posed  hypocrisy.  It,  says  He,  like  termites,  eats  the  heart 
out  of  life  and  leaves  nothing  but  an  empty  shell.  It  vitiates 
every  virtue  into  a  foul  vice.  It  breeds  a  self-righteousness, 
insufferable,  petty  and  irrelevant.  It  causes  its  victim  to 
lose  all  true  sense  of  propriety  and  the  fitness  of  things.  It 
feeds  on  flattery  and  childishly  ostentatious,  it  will  sacrifice 
the  eternal  verities  if  it  can  only  display  its  ecclesiastical 
show.  It  stereotypes  and  standardizes  all  religious  life  to 
sheer  mediocrity  and  worse.  It  gives  thorns  the  appearance 
of  grapes  and  thistles  that  of  figs.  Though  its  nerve  centers 
are  severed,  it  nevertheless  would  have  men  believe  that  its 
organs  of  perception  are  functioning  perfectly.  Not  a  single 
virtue  can  grow  in  its  mephitic  atmosphere.  It  will  stifle 
every  high  and  holy  aspiration.  It  perverts  a  Divine  Spirit 
into  Beelzebub  and  the  incarnate  son  of  God  into  a  devil.  It 
is  the  stupidity  of  building  a  tower  with  one  brick,  building 
a  house  on  the  shifting  foundation  of  sand,  going  to  war  with 
a  corporal’s  guard.  Hypocriscy  is  always  attempting  the  im¬ 
possible  as  the  camel  would  foolishly  go  through  the  eye  of  a 
needle.  Its  chief  representatives  in  Jesus’  lay  became  the 
dupes  of  their  own  seemingly  subtle  but  silly  scholasticism. 
This  is  what  Jesus  cut  to  shreds  with  His  life.  His  every  act 
and  all  His  teaching,  exposing  its  absurdities  and  vaunts  with 
a  sardonic  smile. 

The  idolatries  of  men  also  provoke  the  laughter  of  God. 
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Concealing  ikons  in  bed  or  saddle-cloth  is  an  amusingly  sheep- 
ish  deed.  Once  God  determined  to  give  a  calf-worshipping 
people  a  fill  of  their  idolatry  by  compelling  them  to  grind 
their  image  into  dust,  scatter  it  over  the  waters  and  drink 
thereof.  An  idol  was  a  nothing,  and  the  substitution  of  a 
nothing  for  Jehovah  the  All  was  the  fruit  of  their  folly. 
Joash,  the  father  of  Gideon,  in  his  defense,  said  to  the  Baal- 
worshippers  of  his  city,  “If  Baal  is  a  god,  let  him  contend  for 
himself,  because  one  hath  broken  down  his  altar.”  In  the 
presence  of  God's  ark,  Dagon,  even  on  his  own  premises,  fell 
on  his  face.  When  set  up  again,  once  more  he  fell,  this  time 
so  mutilated  that  only  a  dtump  was  left.  On  Mount  Carmel's 
top  Elijah  mocked  and  said,  “Cry  aloud;  for  he  is  a  god: 
either  he  is  musing,  or  he  is  gone  aside,  or  he  is  on  a  journey, 
or  peradventure  he  sleepeth  and  must  be  awaked.”  And  this 
was  said  of  the  god  whom  Jezebel  introduced  throughout  all 
Israel. 

Heavenly  laughter  with  reference  to  idolatry  the  prophet 
puts  thus :  “The  carpenter  stretcheth  out  a  line ;  he  marketh 
it  out  with  a  pencil;  he  shapeth  it  with  planes,  and  he  mark¬ 
eth  it  out  with  compasses,  and  shapeth  it  after  the  figure  of 
a  man,  according  to  the  beauty  of  a  man,  to  dwell  in  a  house. 
He  heweth  him  down  cedars,  and  taketh  the  holm-tree  and 
the  oak,  and  strengtheneth  for  himself  one  among  the  trees 
of  the  forest:  he  planteth  a  fir-tree,  and  the  rain  doth  nourish 
it.  Then  shall  it  be  for  a  man  to  burn ;  and  he  taketh  thereof, 
and  warmeth  himself;  yea,  he  kindleth  it  and  baketh  bread; 
yea,  he  maketh  a  god,  and  worshippeth  it;  he  maketh  it  a 
graven  image;  he  falleth  down  to  it,  and  worshippeth,  and 
prayeth  unto  it,  and  saith,  ‘Deliver  me;  for  thou  art  my 
god.'  ” 

Idolatry  is  a  ludicrous  reversal  of  divine-human  values 
and  relationships.  It  makes  the  heavenly  not  only  earthly 
but  also  earthy.  It  is  the  supreme  token  that  the  human  race 
is  spiritually  strabismic  and  morally  brutish.  Among  the 
most  intellectual,  such  as  the  Greeks,  and  among  those  with  a 
so-called  genius  for  religion,  such  as  Israel,  it  was  found  in 
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its  grossest  forms.  To  the  fiery  Molochs  of  time  men  will 
absurdly  offer  the  gifts  of  eternity.  Vegetating  in  animal 
needs  they  worship  the  Baals  of  physical  desires  and  appe¬ 
tites.  Creating  the  Eternal  One  in  the  image  of  the  tem¬ 
poral  results  in  such  hideous  monstrosities  as  the  idols  of  the 
Orient  or  the  shapeless  symbols  of  ancient  mystery  religions. 
It  is  the  breeder  of  the  wildest  superstitions,  it  gives  grossest 
licentiousness  religious  sanction  and  degrades  man  not  even 
to  a  beast  but  to  sheer  beastliness.  All  this  is  found  implied 
in  the  sarcastic  taunt  of  God  as  uttered  by  the  prophet. 

Nor  is  it  abrupt  transition  to  say  that  Heaven  must  also 
have  doubts  about  human  understanding  and  worldly  wisdom. 
Athens,  the  center  of  all  human  philosophies,  had  also  among 
its  altars  and  idols  one  altar  to  the  unknown  God.  It  always 
comes  to  just  that — man  by  the  searchings  of  the  mind  does 
not  and  cannot  find  God.  There  are  those  who  “professing 
themselves  to  be  wise  become  fools  by  changing  the  glory  of 
the  incorruptible  God  for  the  likeness  of  an  image  of  cor¬ 
ruptible  man,  and  of  birds,  and  four-footed  beasts,  and  creep¬ 
ing  things.”  Those  who  exchange  the  truth  of  God  for  a  lie, 
worshipping  and  serving  the  creature  rather  than  the  Creator, 
Heaven  smilingly  resigns  to  become  foul  and  hungry  Greek- 
lings,  shifty  and  shiftless  sophists.  Both  Pharisaism  and 
sophistry  are  refinements  covering  rottenness.  Of  the  truth 
that  men  become  more  depraved  as  manners  become  more 
refined  Goethe  said,  “It  is  most  worthy  of  reverence.” 

The  prophet  Isaiah  pronounces  a  woe  upon  those  who 
reverse  moral  values,  who  make  the  worse  appear  the  better 
reason,  who  v/eave  a  web  of  sophistry  and  casuistry  around 
plain  eternal  precepts  and  principles,  and  change  the  truth 
into  a  lie.  They  call  evil  good  and  good  evil;  their  light  in 
them  has  turned  to  darkness,  and  sweetness  to  bitterness. 
They  are  beyond  instruction,  “wise  in  their  own  eyes  and 
prudent  in  their  own  sight,”  God  in  life  and  history  can  teach 
them  nothing.  They  are  wise  as  owls  that  love  darkness 
rather  than  light.  They  are  wise,  they  are  prudent,  but  only 
in  their  own  eyes.  Their  one  refrain,  when  quizzed,  is,  “Well, 
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every  one  is  entitled  to  his  own  opinion,  must  live  his  own 
life.” 

Goethe  in  his  conversations  with  Eckermann  sees  the  end 
of  all  the  brittle  brilliance  of  men  which  God  calls  foolish¬ 
ness  ;  he  says :  “Men  will  become  more  clever  and  more  acute 
but  not  better,  happier  and  stronger  in  action,  or  at  least 
only  at  epochs.  I  foresee  the  time  when  God  will  have  no 
more  joy  in  them,  but  will  break  up  everything  for  a  renewed 
creation.  I  am  certain  that  everything  is  planned  to  this  end, 
and  that  the  time  and  hour  are  already  fixed  in  the  distant 
future  for  the  occurrence  of  this  renovating  epoch.” 

Of  the  story  of  the  building  of  the  tower  of  Babel  Skinner 
says,  “It  embodies  a  truth  of  permanent  validity — ^the  futility 
and  emptiness  of  human  effort  divorced  from  the  acknowl¬ 
edgement  and  service  of  God”  wherein  the  bluff  of  smartness 
is  reduced  to  the  “impotence  of  disunion.”  Babel  efforts 
always  end  in  babbling.  The  picture  is  one  of  the  many  car¬ 
toons  or  caricatures  of  the  futilities  and  absurdities  of  man¬ 
kind.  We  wonder  why  Jesus  had  no  commending  word  for 
the  philosophies,  sciences  and  arts  of  His  day.  The  sophis¬ 
try  that  led  an  Adam  and  an  Eve  to  eat  of  forbidden  fruit 
resulted  in  God’s  universal  curse.  Paul  calls  Corinthians,  up 
to  their  ears  in  “problems”  and  all  agape  at  Apollo’s  rhetoric, 
a  noisy  nursery  of  milk-bottle  babes,  more  cute  than  acute. 
If  we  must  be  naive,  a  sensible  God  prefers  our  being  religi¬ 
ously  naive,  that  is,  simple  and  sincere  in  our  faith  toward 
Him  and  our  fellow-men,  instead  of  intellectually  naive,  that 
is,  stupid  in  our  reasoning  and  sophistic  of  opinion.  It  is  to 
the  former  class  of  babes  that  God  reveals  His  true  wisdom, 
His  deep  secrets. 

To  closed  ears,  blind  eyes,  dull  minds  and  stony  hearts  He 
speaks  in  parables.  No  pearls  are  cast  before  such  swine. 
Heaven’s  practice  is  that  of  deepest  silence  in  the  presence  of 
our  noisy  smartness.  The  conscious  cleverness  of  some  quiz¬ 
zing  Sadducees  is  held  up  to  the  mockery  of  the  multitude. 
And  those  who  speak  of  mystery  religions,  proletarian  rest¬ 
lessness,  Messianism,  as  explanations  of  the  rise  of  the  new 
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Christ-sect,  with  Acts  2  so  plain  and  clear  that  a  way-faring 
man  may  read  and  understand,  must  be  as  amusing  as  the 
Sadducees.  God  finally  told  Job  to  pray  for  the  babbling 
theologians,  miserable  comforters  that  they  were.  In  fact, 
God  would  have  life  be  more  of  sweet  mystery,  not  sophistic 
myth,  more  scope  for  simple  faith,  not  for  smart  explanations. 

Still  another  human  farce  at  the  sight  of  which  God 
must  laugh  is  the  ludicrous  attempts  of  men  to  become  sole 
administrators,  executors,  viceregents  and  dispensers  of  what 
He  only  is  able  to  give.  Thus  we  have  in  human  history  such 
arrogances  and  stupidities  as  papal  infallibilities  of  religious 
hierarchies,  worship-demanding  imperialisms,  bureaucracies 
and  dictatorships,  brusquely  setting  aside  the  supremacy  of 
God  and  conscience,  and  the  silly  scientific  method  and  atti¬ 
tude  of  today  which  changes  the  tassel  and  cap  of  the  scholar 
into  the  cap  and  bells  of  the  clown,  and  inevitably  degrades 
the  eternal  ideas  of  God  into  the  petty  and  picayune  opinions 
of  men.  .  .  .  Status  quo  conservatism  impervious  to  every 
thing  but  itself,  persisting  in  its  “only  true  church”  presump¬ 
tion  and  in  its  pride  of  being  the  only  repository  of  truth  and 
justice,  an  orthodoxy  as  stupid  as  it  is  stolid,  these  must  be 
for  a  God  who  forever  marches  on,  perennial  anachronisms, 
amusing  antiques.  Their  fate  is  to  be  let  alone.  Progressive 
revelation  becomes  for  them  the  dead  weight  of  a  futile  tra¬ 
dition,  and  religious  life  nothing  but  the  ceaseless  running  in 
the  circle  of  a  dead  past. 

For  political  upstarts  arrogantly  to  assume  that  by  virtue 
of  royal  lineage,  political  intrigue,  or  even  the  suffrage  of 
subjects,  they  are  vested  with  divine  rights  is  a  bit  of  folly 
which  makes  Heaven  laugh  the  awful  laughter  of  avenging 
wrath.  Whom  God  would  destroy  He  first  makes  mad.  The 
Bible  and  history  teach  that  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  all  men 
everywhere  can  and  does  deal  rather  summarily  with  haughti¬ 
ness  in  high  places.  Prophets  have  been  known  severely  to 
rebuke  even  rulers.  The  imperialisms  of  all  time  suffer  the 
fate  of  Nebuchadnezzar’s  image.  “Then  was  the  iron,  clay, 
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the  brass,  the  silver,  and  the  gold,  broken  in  pieces  together, 
and  became  like  the  chaff  of  the  summer  threshing-floors; 
and  the  wind  carried  them  away,  so  that  no  place  was  found 
for  them:  and  the  stone  that  smote  the  image  became  a 
great  mountain,  and  filled  the  whole  earth.”  Nor  is  that  an 
idle  dream  but  history’s  interpretation  of  it  when  fully  en¬ 
acted. 

Our  modem  scientific  age  bewildered  and  helpless  must 
also  be  ridiculous  in  the  sight  of  Him  who  warns  that  “Pride 
goeth  before  destruction,  and  a  haughty  spirit  before  a  fall.” 
Reason  become  the  dupe  of  reasoning  has  brought  an  entire 
civilization  to  an  impasse.  A  generation  or  two  of  scientific 
“kidding”  that  we  are  the  surviving  fittest  and  that  wisdom 
will  die  with  us  has  bread  in  us  a  superiority-complex  which 
must  make  God  chuckle  just  as  He  did  with  utter  impartiality 
in  abandoning  the  Greeks  with  their  Greek-barbarian  com¬ 
plex  to  become  lower  than  the  brute  beast  wallowing  in  their 
own  moral  and  mental  filth,  and  the  Jewish-Gentile  superior¬ 
ity  complex  which  Jesus  so  laughed  to  scorn.  Modern  science 
has  made  of  learning  a  delusion,  it  has  degraded  art  to  an 
insanity,  and  has  reduced  serious  histrionics  to  puppet  me¬ 
chanics.  It  has  democratized  modern  education  to  the  point 
where  the  noneducated  supposedly  educate  the  noneducable 
to  be  sent  out  of  our  thinking  shops  as  confirmed  illiterates, 
antagonistic  to  thinking  and  cultural  appreciation;  and  wild 
and  woolly  theorists  have  produced  sheer  pandemonium  in 
the  name  of  scientific  advance.  In  the  field  of  invention  it 
prompts  and  promotes  the  means  and  devices  whereby  the 
race  must  ultimately  destroy  itself.  It  has  produced  a  new 
culture — rather  harum-scarum,  higgledy-piggledy,  to  be  sure, 
but  new — ^by  ceaselessly  grinding  out  over  the  radio  a  miscel¬ 
laneous  drivel  that  ranges  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous. 
And  our  present-day  riotous  living  even  in  the  name  of 
scientific  modernity  must  end  in  the  pig-sty,  a  rather  inglori¬ 
ous  climax  and  end.  When  a  pumpkin  generation  turns  out 
to  be  only  a  squash  one  is  tempted  to  smile.  Mocking  God 
and  making  light  of  sin  is  only  the  most  farcical  self-decep- 
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tion,  just  as  nonsensical  as  expecting  roses  to  grow  from 
cabbage-seed,  for  He  who  sits  in  His  heaven  and  laughs  says 
that  whatever  a  man  or  men  sow,  just  that  shall  they  also 
reap. 

Such  slogans  as  “Liberty,  fraternity  and  equality”  ending 
in  the  horrible  excesses  of  the  French  Revolution,  or  the 
quaint  reply  of  some  Pharisees  “We  are  Abraham’s  seed,  and 
have  never  been  in  bondage  to  any  man”  though  politically 
they  were  under  Rome’s  heel,  religiously  burdened  and  bowed 
down  by  Pharisaic  legalism  and  socially  confined  within  the 
walls  of  their  narrow  exclusivism,  must  be  laughter-provoking 
for  One  who  knows  and  says  that  only  those  who  know  and 
do  the  truth  become  free  and  free  indeed.  In  a  land  in  which 
men  are  born  free  and  equal — whatever  that  may  mean — ^we 
have  religious  freedom,  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press, 
academic  freedom  and  even  this  new  freedom. 

It  may  be  that  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  while  in  Europe,  wor¬ 
shipped  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  consciences, 
but  our  colonial  history  is  naively  frank  enough  to  tell  us  that 
when  once  they  came  into  the  possession  of  the  religious  free¬ 
dom  they  sought,  they  then  began  to  worship  God  according 
to  the  dictates  of  their  own  prejudices.  The  best  of  religious 
freedoms  are  terribly  lopsided.  It  is  only  truth  that  makes 
us  free,  not  religious  beliefs.  We  were  never  admonished  to 
defend  a  faith,  but  the  faith,  and  what  the  latter  is  is  simply 
and  clearly  taught  in  the  New  Testament. 

In  free  America  we  have  even  more  religious  freedom 
than  ever,  sometimes  to  the  extent  of  having  fifteen  or  six¬ 
teen  churches  in  a  town  of  six  thousand,  not  even  fifty  per 
cent  of  whose  population  belong.  This  welter  and  confusion 
cannot  be  the  outworking  of  the  unity  of  believers  in  Christ 
nor  the  freedom  coming  from  a  knowledge  and  doing  of  the 
truth.  Out  of  this  rabid  denominationalism  have  come  eco¬ 
nomic  waste,  religious  and  social  snobbery,  emphases  upon 
nonessentials,  and  an  institutional  religion  that  makes  theol¬ 
ogies,  church  polities  and  creeds  and  people’s  religious  opin- 
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ions  the  substitutes  for  faith  in  God  through  Jesus  Christ, 
who  alone  makes  men  free. 

We  like  to  claim  for  ourselves  an  alert  and  intelligent 
public  opinion  relative  to  the  questions  and  problems  of  the 
day.  In  days  of  demagogy  there  is  always  the  boast  of  public 
opinion,  though  there  is  really  no  public  to  have  an  opinion. 
By  shrewd  and  persistent  propaganda  on  the  part  of  sup¬ 
posed  leaders,  the  public  is  led  to  believe  that  they  have  an 
opinion.  The  wet  fanaticism  cancelling  one  Constitutional 
Amendment  with  another  is  an  example.  The  people  had 
been  told  by  the  lawless  and  the  spineless,  both  high  and  low, 
that  sobriety  was  a  failure,  and  so  then,  the  people,  by  an 
overwhelming  vote  for  repeal  proposed  to  drink  themselves 
back  to  prosperity.  The  public  of  mighty  opinion  reminded  one 
of  Burns*  Tam:  “Kings  may  be  blest,  but  Tam  was  glorious, 
o*er  all  the  ill  o*  life  victorious.**  If  in  this  there  were  not  so 
much  of  stark  tragedy,  the  total  absence  of  all  logic  and  sense 
would  be  enough  for  howling  laughter. 

Then  there  is  our  boasted  freedom  of  the  press.  Nothing 
must  suppress  the  press.  But  the  press  is  already  suppressed, 
subservient  as  it  is  to  the  “demands  of  the  times,**  both  imag¬ 
inary  and  real,  is  committed  to  promoting  lucre-paying  inter¬ 
ests,  is  in  no  small  measure  controlled  by  syndicates,  pub¬ 
lishes  misrepresenting  facts  shrewdly  released  and  regardless 
of  the  truth  of  the  facts,  and  is  virtually  subject  to  censorship 
in  both  war  and  peace  times  whenever  forces  however  right 
and  just,  threaten  the  nation*s  status  quo  however  unjust  and 
wrong.  It  is  also  becoming  increasingly  the  victim  of  that 
insidious  thing  called  propaganda  which  one  has  defined  as  a 
“sinister  word  meaning  half-truth  or  any  other  distortion  of 
truth**  and  a  slimly  serpent  that  “moves  by  tainting  of  news, 
by  making  ssmthetic  news  and  opinions  and  canards**  promot¬ 
ing  hate,  fear,  and  dissension. 

There  is  also  “this  new  freedom,**  especially  evident  among 
“emancipated**  women  and  “revolting**  youth.  Its  chief 
sympton  is  a  rash  of  modem  so-called  intellectualism,  neither 
intellectual  nor  intelligent.  From  what  some  modem  youths 
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are  revolting  is  clear,  but  to  what  is  not  at  all  so  clear.  A 
blas4  younger  generation  is  always  more  “half-baked”  than 
“hard-boiled.”  If  Ann  Vickers  is  the  type  of  the  modern 
“emancipated”  woman,  she  leaves  much  to  be  desired  of  love¬ 
liest  femininity.  Nor  is  this  at  all  a  “new  freedom”  under 
the  sun.  When  Greece  had  lost  her  moral  moorings  and  was 
adrift,  her  revolting  youth  crowded  around  her  sophists.  In 
our  thinking  shops  this  “revolt  of  youth”  has  to  be  exagger¬ 
ated,  because  it  is  there  where  youngsters  are  supposed  to  do 
some  deep  thinking  on  the  profound  problems  of  life  so  that 
there  they  may  be  sonorously  settled  and  solved.  They  are 
supposed  to  “revolt”  to  fit  in  and,  therefore,  they  are  loyally 
trying  to  play  the  part,  and  with  characteristically  adolescent 
frankness;  but  a  bit  uncertain  some  persistently  spurred  on 
by  their  pedantic  and  sophistic  instructors,  may  go  to  ex¬ 
tremes.  What  is  called  the  “revolt  of  youth”  is  in  no  small 
measure  the  spontaneity  but  lack  of  mental  and  moral  ad¬ 
justment  in  adolescence  in  the  presence  of  rapid  changes  all 
about  us,  and  the  muddled  thinking  and  lack  of  moral  self- 
restraint  of  the  older  generation.  We  might  question  the 
fitness  both  mental  and  moral  of  the  latter  to  guide  rather 
than  to  criticise  the  former  and  to  fear  that  they  will  not 
get  their  bearings.  Our  youth  are  at  least  not  accountable 
for  the  mess  and  muddle  our  times  are  in  now. 

Academic  freedom  is  another  silly  caricature  of  that  free¬ 
dom  of  which  Jesus  spoke,  the  freedom  by  the  truth.  Too 
often  it  is  a  cloak  for  license,  the  personal  liberty  of  fhe 
tippler,  only  wearing  cap  and  gown,  a  liberty  or  freedom 
that  may  easily  in  pedantic  arrogance  and  human  frailty  lead 
to  sheer  anarchy  of  thought  and  morals.  Recall  the  funda¬ 
mental  principle  of  the  Greek  Sophists  that  every  man  no 
matter  of  what  sort,  was  the  measure  of  his  own  thinking. 
It  lacks  the  element  of  oughtness,  the  essential  element  of  all 
true  freedom.  One  of  its  conceits  is  that  truth  is  revealed 
and  caught  up  in  personal  experience  by  cleverly  formulating 
and  stubbornly  championing  opinions  about  it.  Human  opin¬ 
ions  do  not  lead  men  to  the  ideas  of  God. 
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Furthermore  academic  freedom  is  most  loudly  demanded 
when  a  very  inadequate  but  dominant  and  domineering 
thought  mode  is  assailed.  But  that  sort  of  academic  freedom 
is  also  terribly  lopsided,  as  are  all  the  other  human  freedoms 
alien  to  the  freedom  by  the  truth.  Every  thought  brought 
into  captivity  to  the  obedience  of  Christ  is  the  finest  kind  of 
academic  freedom;  all  other  is  a  farce. 

There  must  be  then  a  perennial  stupidity  in  the  human 
race  to  exasperate  God.  Biblical  biographies  galore,  and 
that  quite  eloquent  too,  have  been  written  of  the  characters 
of  thf  Bible,  but  the  Bible  itself  is  really  a  gallery  of  all  sorts 
of  men,  for  the  most  part  failures  before  God.  It  pictures  men 
ever  and  forever  in  trouble,  without  wit  and  will  to  get  out  of 
it.  The  charter  member  of  the  race  originally  a  human  copy  of 
God’s  perfection  but  shortly  to  become  a  man  with  a  hoe, 
unfortunately  had  no  evolutionary  conceit  to  save  his  face  and 
figure  but  only  a  fig-leaf.  Nor  was  Cain  an  improved  second 
edition.  The  antediluvians,  it  seems,  had  little  else  to  do  than 
to  live,  beget  progeny  like  them,  and  die.  The  first  act  in  the 
tragedy  of  the  human  race  closes  with  the  Flood,  the  curtain 
is  lowered  on  an  entire  race  of  evil-doers,  excepting  the  sur¬ 
viving  line  of  Seth.  Their  descendants  in  turn  end  in  judg¬ 
ment.  For  their  arrogant  Babel  pride  they  were  dispersed 
with  confusion  of  tongues. 

Then  comes  Abraham  with  the  inconsistent  twist  of  ventur¬ 
ing  into  a  noble  destiny  by  sheer  faith  in  God’s  promise,  yet 
resorting  to  a  half-truth  to  save  his  own  skin.  Lot,  in  black¬ 
est  disappointment,  penniless,  deprived  of  all  his  family  ex¬ 
cept  two  unvirginal  daughters,  closed  his  pursuit  of  ease  and 
advantage  by  becoming  the  dupe  of  his  daughters  and  the 
father  of  his  own  grandchildren.  Isaac  was  a  devout  old 
character,  but  savory  venison  was  his  weakness  and  undoing. 
Jacob  came  into  life  with  his  hand  on  the  heel  of  his  brother. 
What  else  than  what  we  read  could  be  expected  of  his  sons 
when  the  rivalry  of  Leah  and  Rachel  is  recalled?  Simeon  and 
Levi  “weapons  of  violence,”  fraudulent,  hot-headed  and  mur¬ 
derous,  made  their  father  stink  among  the  people.  The  whole 
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household  had  foreign  gods  which  Jacob  had  to  bury  under  an 
oak  at  Shechem.  Reuben,  of  mandrake  notoriety,  was  “unstable 
as  water.”  Judah  was  a  bit  too  sheikish.  Dan,  says  Jacob  in  his 
dying  blessing,  is  “a  serpent  in  the  way.”  Issachar  was  pusilan- 
imous,  Benjamin  was  a  preying  wolf.  After  a  series  of  such 
blessings  or  cursings  small  wonder  we  are  told  that  Jacob 
“gathered  up  his  feet  into  the  bed,  and  yielded  up  the  ghost.” 
Aaron  listening  to  a  wilderness  public  opinion  felt  he  had  been 
elected  to  voice  the  opinion  of  his  constituency  and  represent 
the  people,  and  so  he  gave  them  their  golden  calf.  God  must 
have  thought  that  about  the  Judges  the  less  said  the  better. 
The  mightiest  among  them  was  made  the  laughing-stock  of 
the  Philistines. 

Nor  were  the  kings  an  improvement.  In  his  notes  on  Psalm 
51  a  revelation  of  the  human  heart  as  searching  as  Augustine’s 
Confessons,  Robertson  of  Brighton  says:  “The  germs  of  the 
worst  crimes  are  in  us  all.”  Solomon  ended  all  his  wisdom 
and  glory  by  becoming  a  doddering  debauchee.  With  rare 
exceptions  the  kings  of  both  Israel  and  Judah  sought  to  outdo 
their  predecessors  in  idolatrous  practices. 

Even  God’s  own  mountain  peak  prophets  from  Moses  to 
John  the  Baptist  are  portrayed  so  humanly  that  they  are  only 
men  “of  like  passions  with  us.”  Jonah  piously  pouted,  Elijah 
had  his  juniper-tree  of  despondency,  and  John  the  Baptist, 
his  prison  of  doubt.  The  mightiest  men  are  mere  midgets  in 
God’s  sight. 

Mercifully  sparing  the  daughters  of  Eve,  such  then  are  a 
few  of  the  human  portraits  found  in  the  Bible’s  gallery  of 
failing  characters.  The  collection  is  not  at  all  complete  but 
large  enough  to  suggest  what  Robertson  says:  “Between 
the  wisest  and  the  w’orst  there  are  ten  thousand  points  of 
marvellous  resemblance;  and  so,  the  trials,  the  frailties,  the 
bitterness  of  any  human  soul,  faithfully  traced  out,  ever 
shadow  out  to  us  a  portraiture  of  our  own  experience.  Give 
but  the  inner  heart  history  of  the  most  elevated  spirit  that 
ever  conquered  in  life’s  struggle,  and  place  it  before  the  most 
despicable  that  ever  failed,  and  you  exhibit  to  him  so  much 
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of  the  picture  of  his  own  very  self,  that  you  can  perforce 
command  his  deepest  attention.” 

Throughout  all  the  failure  of  human  history,  God’s  eternal 
purpose  carried  on,  the  Messianic  line  was  kept  intact.  Hence 
Paul  could  write  to  the  Galatians,  “But  when  the  fulness  of 
time  was  come,  God  sent  forth  his  Son,  made  of  a  woman, 
made  under  the  law,  to  redeem  them  that  were  under  the  law, 
that  we  might  receive  the  adoption  of  sons.” 

The  mystery  of  the  gospel  of  redemption  in  Jesus  Christ 
is  here  revealed  that  though  man  is  full  of  infirmity,  igno¬ 
rance  and  sin,  God  in  great  mercy  is  ever  mindful  of  him. 
The  prodigal  son  who  resolves  to  rise  and  return,  a  Father- 
God  runs  to  meet.  A  shapeless  lump  of  clay  in  the  hands  of 
the  Divine  Potter  is  molded  and  fashioned  until  it  becomes 
a  “vessel  unto  honour,  sanctified,  and  meet  for  the  Master’s 
use,  and  prepared  unto  every  good  work.”  The  natural  man 
in  a  crooked  and  perverse  world  may  through  God’s  grace 
and  mercy  become  a  new  spiritual  man,  an  heir  of  God  and 
a  joint-heir  with  Jesus  Christ  to  all  the  prerogatives  and 
blessings  of  redemption.  If  God  in  Christ  could  will  and  do 
of  His  good  pleasure  in  men.  He  would  speedily  re-create 
them  from  the  dust  of  their  fallen  state  into  His  own  image, 
into  heirs  of  an  eternal  inheritance  in  Him. 

Buckhannon,  West  Virginia. 
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PAUL  THE  GREAT  AND  BOND  SERVANT 

“Paul  energetic  as  Peter,  and  contemplative  as  John ;  Paul 
the  hero  of  unselfishness;  Paul  the  mighty  champion  of 
spiritual  freedom;  Paul  a  greater  preacher  than  Chrysostom, 
a  greater  missionary  than  Xavier,  a  greater  reformer  than 
Luther,  a  greater  theologian  than  St.  Thomas  of  Aquinus; 
Paul  the  inspired  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  the  slave  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.” 

— F.  W.  Farrar,  D.D.,  in  The  Life  and  Work  of  Paul 
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A  CONTINENTAL  DIVIDE  IN  SCRIPTURE 
INTERPRETATION 
The  Parable  of  the  Leaven 

By  The  Reverend  Warwick  Aiken 

The  parables  of  our  Lord  have  always  been  of  deep  inter¬ 
est.  They  are  such  beautiful  word  pictures  of  familiar  scenes 
in  nature  or  of  circumstances  in  men*s  lives  that  they  are 
easily  remembered  and  most  Christians  know  many  of  them. 
They  delight  us  and  they  enlighten  us,  for  each  one  teaches  a 
profound  spiritual  truth.  Where  the  Lord  has  not  interpreted 
the  parables  for  his  hearers  and  for  the  generations  after, 
men  have  attempted  to  do  so  for  themselves.  So,  seeking 
their  meaning,  men  have  studied  them  and  have  left  many 
and  varied  conclusions  as  to  what  the  Lord  actually  taught. 
Much  controversy  has  been  waged  in  the  past  over  a  very 
short  one,  the  parable  of  the  leaven,  which  contains  only 
twenty-four  words,  and  contrary  and  conflicting  deductions 
have  been  arrived  at  by  devout  and  learned  men.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  this  paper  to  consider  this  parable. 

Some  student  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  has  pointed  out  that 
the  Gospel  of  Matthew  is  the  key  to  the  Bible,  and  that  the 
thirteenth  chapter  of  Matthew  is  the  key  to  that  gospel.  An- 
oUier  has  gone  further  to  explain  that  the  parable  of  the 
leaven  is  the  key  to  the  thirteenth  chapter  and,  of  course,  the 
meaning  of  the  word  leaven  is  the  key  to  the  parable.  If  this 
is  true,  this  word  becomes  one  of  the  most  important  expres¬ 
sions  in  the  whole  Bible.  It  must  stand  as  a  high  peak  in 
scriptural  interpretation,  or  it  may  be  likened  to  a  long  ridge, 
with  its  two  sides  facing  naturally  in  opposite  directions.  I 
think  of  it  in  the  latter  sense. 
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In  the  broader  aspect  there  are  but  two  meanings  for  the 
word  that  are  advanced.  One  is  that  it  stands  for  “evil,”  or 
what  “evil”  implies.  The  other  is  that  it  is  the  symbol  of 
“good,”  or  something  similar,  as  righteousness,  or  the  Gospel. 
These  two  concepts  are  opposites  and  if  this  word  is  used  as 
a  starting  point,  it  being  a  keyword  in  the  Bible,  the  neces¬ 
sary  result  would  be  the  formation  of  two  schools  of  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  Scriptures  which  face  in  opposite  directions. 
It  is  as  with  the  Continental  Divide  of  the  United  States  in 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  rain  that  falls  on  one  side  of  this 
divids  finds  its  way  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  that  which  falls  on 
the  other  enters  the  Pacific  Ocean.  And  so  the  conclusions 
reached  when  considering  the  two  meanings  applied  to  the 
word  leaven  are  at  opposite  extremes,  with  a  whole  continent, 
as  it  were,  between  them.  But  may  it  be  said  at  once,  that  it 
is  a  question  of  interpretation  and  not  of  salvation. 

This  becomes  clear  by  considering  quite  briefiy  some  of 
the  foundational  teachings  of  the  two  schools.  The  one  hold¬ 
ing  the  word  to  mean  evil,  takes  the  Bible  as  it  is  written, 
applying  it  literally  where  it  is  not  clearly  allegorical;  while 
the  other  school,  advancing  the  idea  that  it  means  good,  is 
compelled  to  spiritualize  much  of  the  Scriptures.  While  the 
one  holding  it  to  be  the  symbol  of  evil,  accepts  the  whole  Bible 
and  finds  it  harmonious,  the  other  must  ignore  substantial 
parts  of  it  and  has  only  “a  broken  Bible.” 

And  again  the  works  and  the  testimony  of  the  two  schools 
are  at  variance.  He  who  holds  the  word  to  mean  evil  preaches 
a  gospel  for  the  individual,  the  salvation  of  the  lost  man 
through  faith  in  Christ  Jesus  as  Saviour  and  Lord,  while  the 
other  school  is  seeking  the  reformation  of  the  race  by  the 
best  means  available.  The  purposes,  therefore,  are  diverse, 
the  one  pertains  to  the  individual,  the  other  to  the  group. 
The  one  presents  the  Gospel  for  the  man  on  the  street;  the 
other  proclaims  the  social  gospel  for  the  community,  the 
nation,  the  world.  And  the  expectations  of  the  two  schools 
are  different.  He  who  understands  the  word  to  mean  evil 
knows  that  the  coming  of  the  Lord  is  imminent  and  he 
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watches  with  confidence  for  His  glorious  appearing.  He  who 
holds  the  opposite  view,  believes  Christ’s  coming  to  be  indefi¬ 
nitely  delayed  for  He  cannot  come  until  good  has  permeated 
all  things. 

In  considering  the  interpretation  of  this  or  any  other 
parable,  I  think  it  reasonable  to  hold  that  it  must  be  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  parable  itself,  it  must  be  consistent  with 
other  parables  connected  with  it,  if  there  be  such,  and  it  must 
be  consistent  with  the  Scriptures  as  a  whole.  As  we  well 
know  this  parable  of  the  Leaven  is  one  of  a  series  begin¬ 
ning  with  the  parable  of  the  Sower,  which  is  followed  by  the 
Tares,  then  the  Mustard  Seed  and  then  the  Leaven.  After 
this  comes  the  parable  of  the  Treasure  Hid  in  a  Field,  the 
Pearl  of  Great  Price  and  lastly,  the  Drag  Net.  All  but  the 
first  one  refer  to  the  “kingdom  of  heaven,”  and  it  might  be 
well  to  refresh  our  minds  on  the  meaning  of  this  term.  Dr. 
C.  I.  Scofield  refers  to  “the  kingdom  of  heaven”  as  the  earthly 
sphere  of  the  universal  kingdom  of  God.”  This  “earthly 
sphere”  was  not  present  in  the  earth  when  John  the  Baptist 
came  preaching,  “the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand.”  And 
our  Lord  Himself  used  the  same  words,  indicating  that  while 
the  kingdom  was  about  to  be  established  it  had  not  yet  ap¬ 
peared.  But  as  the  King  was  present  it  might  have  been 
established  at  once  had  the  nation  Israel  accepted  the  King. 
The  time  was  at  the  full  and  all  things  were  ready.  The  King 
presented  Himself  to  His  own  only  to  be  rejected  and  put  to 
death.  What  then  becomes  of  the  things  pertaining  to  the 
kingdom?  This  situation  is  described  by  our  Lord  in  the 
parable  of  the  Ten  Pounds,  recorded  in  Luke  nineteen,  where 
it  is  written,  “A  certain  nobleman  went  into  a  far  country  to 
receive  for  himself  a  kingdom,  and  to  return.  And  he  called 
his  ten  servants,  and  delivered  them  ten  pounds,  and  said 
unto  them.  Occupy  till  I  come.”  So  it  is  with  the  kingdom 
at  the  present.  The  king  came  and  was  rejected,  but  the 
preparations  for  the  kingdom  and  the  promises  pertaining  to 
it  were  not  brought  to  nought.  The  servants  of  the  King 
are  given  the  responsibility  of  administering  it  during  the 
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absence  of  the  King.  So  we  have  at  the  present  time  “Chris¬ 
tendom,”  or  Christ’s  kingdom  administered  by  men,  and  its 
characteristics  are  spoken  of  by  the  Lord  as  the  mysteries  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  (vs.  11).  Its  sphere  of  influence  had 
its  beginnings  in  the  cross,  the  resurrection,  the  ascension  of 
the  Lord  and  the  coming  of  the  Holy  Spirit  at  Pentecost,  and 
continues  until  the  Lord  Himself  returns  when  He  will  es¬ 
tablish  His  kingdom  openly  in  accord  with  His  own  demands 
for  holiness  and  justice  and  righteousness. 

The  late  Bishop  Ryle  of  Liverpool  describes  the  “kingdom 
of  heaven”  as  the  visible  Church,  or  professing  Church,  where 
“we  expect  to  find  believers  and  unbelievers,  converted  and 
unconverted  .  .  .  mingled  together  in  every  congregation  of 
baptized  people.”  This  is  the  whole  vast  organization  of  the 
kingdom  in  its  mystery  form  spread  throughout  the  world  with 
those  who  are  true  members  of  the  Body  of  Christ  mingled 
with  those  who  are  Christian  only  in  name.  And  the  late 
Bishop  Charles  Gore  describes  the  kingdom  of  heaven  as  “a 
visible  commonwealth  to  which  it  is  possible  formally  to 
belong  without  being  of  it  inwardly.”  This  being  the  “king¬ 
dom  of  heaven”  in  its  present  form,  and  not  as  finally  estab¬ 
lished,  the  parables  of  it  in  the  thirteenth  of  Matthew  have 
reference  to  the  way  in  which  the  kingdom  will  be  developed 
under  the  care  of  men  who  have  it  in  charge.  As  this  is  so, 
we  must  consider  briefly  the  parables  that  make  up  the  series 
of  which  the  one  of  the  Leaven  is  a  part.  As  a  group  they 
all  bear  upon  each  other  and  cast  light  one  on  the  other.  The 
study  of  one  requires  the  consideration  of  all. 

The  first  is  the  parable  of  the  sower,  the  foundational 
parable  which  must  be  understood  before  the  other  parables 
can  be  comprehended.  We  know  it  also  as  the  parable  of  the 
Four  Fields.  The  one  sower  sows  the  same  seed,  which  the 
Lord  tells  us  is  the  Word  of  God,  but  there  are  four  different 
types  of  fields  receiving  it.  The  first  place  where  the  seeds 
fall  yields  nothing.  This  is  the  wayside  where  the  fowls  of 
the  air  immediately  devour  them.  We  learn  from  the  Lord 
that  some  hear  the  word  of  God  but  the  devil  takes  it  out  of 
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their  hearts  at  once,  lest  they  believe  and  be  saved.  That  is, 
the  devil  overcomes  those  who  are  as  the  first  field. 

Then  the  seeds  fall  in  the  stony  places  of  the  field  and 
though  they  spring  up,  the  sun  quickly  scorches  them.  For 
some  receive  the  Word  truly  but  the  tribulation  that  it  brings 
causes  it  to  wither  and  die  in  their  lives.  That  is,  the  flesh, 
which  is  weak,  succumbs  under  trials  and  persecutions. 

And  again  the  seeds  fall  among  the  thorns  which  grow 
with  them  and  are  successful  in  choking  the  plants  from  the 
seed  so  that  no  fruit  matures  and  they  are  lost  and  useless. 
That  is,  the  world  with  its  cares,  its  deceits  and  pleasures 
overcomes  those  who  have  received  the  truth  of  God  and  their 
lives  are  fruitless. 

And  lastly,  the  seeds  fall  in  the  good  ground.  Here  the 
devil  is  cast  out,  the  flesh  is  subjected  and  the  world  is  over¬ 
come  with  the  result  that  there  is  fruit  from  the  seed  of  God*s 
Word  to  the  joy  of  the  sower. 

The  field  we  remember  is  the  world,  for  so  the  Lord 
teaches  us,  and  the  parable  sets  forth  clearly  that  He  does  not 
expect  a  world  bearing  fruit.  He  does  not  teach  that  the 
world  will  be  converted  to  Him  and  serve  Him  in  honor  and 
effectiveness.  Rather,  indeed.  He  teaches  that  only  a  part, 
and  that  a  small  part,  will  fulfil  the  purpose  which  He  desires. 

Then  after  this  parable  begin  those  of  the  “mysteries  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,”  or  that  sphere  of  heavenly  influence 
in  the  world  entrusted  to  men  in  the  absence  of  the  King. 
“The  kingdom  of  heaven,”  we  read,  “is  likened  unto  a  man 
which  sowed  good  seed  in  his  field,”  only  to  suffer  at  the 
hands  of  an  enemy  who  sowed  also  tares  in  the  same  field. 
The  Lord  tells  us  of  the  meaning  Himself  for  He  makes 
known  that  the  field  is  the  world,  the  sower  the  Son  of  man, 
the  good  seed  the  children  of  the  kingdom  while  the  tares  are 
the  children  of  the  wicked  one.  The  enemy  who  successfully 
sows  the  tares  is  the  devil  and  he  is  able  to  do  this  through 
the  carelessness  of  the  Son  of  man*s  servants,  who  falling 
asleep  give  him  his  opportunity.  And  the  sowing  was  done 
in  the  beginning,  or  shortly  after  the  planting  of  the  good 
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seed.  But  the  recognition  of  the  tares  was  possible  only 
when  they  brought  forth  fruit.  And  in  accord  with  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  the  owner  of  the  field,  the  tares  and  the  wheat  are 
allowed  to  grow  together  until  the  end  of  the  age.  The  tares  are 
then  gathered  by  angels  and  bound  into  bundles  and  burned. 
For  in  this  way  will  the  Lord  gather  out  of  His  kingdom  all 
that  offend  and  do  iniquity. 

Clearly  it  is  the  teaching  of  this  parable  that  the  world 
is  not  to  be  transformed  or  to  become  a  place  of  righteous¬ 
ness  by  the  end  of  the  age,  but  that  evil  will  be  as  evident  as 
good  throughout  the  whole  age  of  Christendom.  This  is  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  parable  of  the  sower  that  had  just  been  ex¬ 
pounded  by  the  Lord. 

Then  follows  the  third  parable,  that  of  the  Mustard  Seed. 
Here  the  smallest  of  seeds  becomes  a  great  herb,  developing 
into  a  tree  so  that  birds  make  nests  in  it,  or  are  at  home  in  it. 
This  seed,  too,  is  sowed  in  the  field  which  is  the  world.  How 
small  was  the  beginning  of  Christianity !  Five  men,  our  Lord, 
Peter  and  Andrew,  James  and  John  walked  into  Capernaum 
by  the  Sea  of  Galilee  and  Christianity  began.  The  smallest 
of  all  of  the  seeds,  planted  in  the  world,  grew  and  flourished. 
Its  growth  was  a  normal  one  for  the  first  three  centuries, 
being  the  strong  and  healthy  shrub  it  was  intended  to  be. 
But  when  the  emperor  Constantine  accepted  Christianity  and 
established  it  as  the  state  religion,  it  suddenly  developed  into 
a  great  tree.  Here  indeed  were  the  things  pertaining  to  the 
kingdom  of  haven  in  men’s  hands  and  “Christendom”  began 
to  blossom.  In  the  branches  of  this  tree  the  birds  of  the  air 
found  a  place  to  build  their  nests  and  they  became  entirely  at 
home  in  it.  The  Lord  had  already  pointed  out  that  the  birds 
of  the  air  were  the  symbols  of  Satan.  So  within  the  pro¬ 
fessing  Church,  the  forces  of  evil  found  a  shelter.  And  Satan 
in  the  midst  of  Christianty  does  not  speak  for  a  righteous 
Christianity.  Neither  does  this  parable  show  a  victory  of 
righteousness  or  good  in  the  world  or  in  the  Church. 

Then  follows  the  parable  of  the  Leaven.  “The  kingdom 
of  heaven  is  like  unto  leaven  which  a  woman  took  and  hid  in 
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three  measures  of  meal,  until  the  whole  was  leavened.”  Even 
a  cursory  glance  at  this  will  reveal  that  the  understanding  of 
the  parable  depends  upon  the  meaning  of  the  word  leaven^ 
and  also  how  far  apart  the  varying  interpretations  will  lead. 
As  we  have  suggested  one  school  insists  that  the  meaning  is 
“good,”  or  its  correlatives,  “righteousness,”  “good  influences,” 
or  the  Gospel.  And  the  usual  interpretation  with  them  is 
that  the  woman  is  the  Church,  the  meal  the  world  of  men,  the 
leaven  as  righteousness  or  the  Gospel  hidden  in  their  hearts 
produces  a  converted  or  a  reformed  world.  The  conclusion  is 
that  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  righteousness  and 
peace  is  by  the  Church  and  without  the  actual  presence  of  the 
Lord  and  King.  That  is,  the  millennium  before  the  Lord’s 
return.  Or  as  the  modernist  has  it,  without  a  millennium  at 
all  and  without  the  return  of  the  Lord  in  visible  form  at  any 
time. 

Holding  such  an  interpretation,  other  passages  of  the 
Scriptures  have  to  be  dealt  with  in  a  way  that  changes  their 
meaning,  or  are  ignored  entirely.  What  must  be  done  with 
II  Timothy  3  in  view  of  such  an  interpretation?  “This  know 
that  in  the  last  days  perilous  times  shall  come.”  And  then 
follows,  as  we  all  know,  a  description  of  the  great  wicked¬ 
ness  of  men  in  the  last  times.  This  is  not  consistent  with  the 
teaching  that  the  world  will  be  converted  and  reformed  and 
become  righteous.  And  Jude’s  epistle?  What  must  be  done 
with  it?  For  it  sets  out  the  cause  and  the  course  of  the 
apostasy  and  warns  of  the  coming  judgment  upon  ungodly 
men  at  the  Lord’s  return  for  the  hard  things  they  have 
spoken  against  Him.  And  what  of  Peter’s  second  letter  set¬ 
ting  forth  the  conditions  of  the  falling  away  and  the  coming 
of  scoffers  in  the  last  days?  There  is  no  picture  of  universal 
righteousness  at  the  age’s  end  in  his  epistle. 

One  especially  important  and  apparent  objection  to  such 
an  interpretation  is  that  this  is  not  consistent  with  the  other 
parables  in  the  same  group.  The  parables  of  the  Sower,  and 
of  the  Tares  and  of  the  Mustard  Seed  do  not  present  such  a 
conclusion.  And  a  later  parable  in  this  chapter,  that  of  the 
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Drag  Net,  in  which  the  bad  fish  are  thrown  away  and  the 
good  ones  preserved,  pictures  with  the  parable  of  the  Tares 
the  judgment  at  the  end  of  the  age.  And  if  there  is  a  judg¬ 
ment,  it  is  because  there  is  evil  present  to  be  judged. 

The  late  Bishop  Gore  in  his  comments  on  this  parable  of 
the  Leaven  said  in  part,  ‘Tt  is  entirely  contrary  to  the  whole 
teaching  of  our  Lord  and  the  New  Testament  to  suppose  that 
the  Church  will  ever  transform  the  world.”  And  further, 
“good”  or  “righteousness”  is  not  to  be  hidden.  Rather  it  is 
expected  to  come  out  into  the  light  that  it  may  be  manifest 
that  it  is  wrought  of  God.  That  which  is  “evil”  hides,  not 
that  which  is  “good.”  And  especially  the  Gospel  is  not  to 
be  hidden.  It  is  to  be  proclaimed  widely  and  openly.  The 
witness  bearing  for  the  Lord  is  not  to  be  in  secret,  but  openly 
and  with  boldness. 

And  again  this  interpretation  is  not  consistent  with  the 
Scriptures,  for  it  is  acknowledged  even  by  some  who  hold  to 
the  symbolism  of  good  in  this  parable,  that  everywhere  else 
in  the  Scriptures  the  meaning  of  leaven  is  evil.  The  Old 
Testament  shows  it  to  be  a  corrupting  influence  and  in  the 
feast  of  the  Passover,  which  especially  sets  forth  the  work 
of  our  Lord,  every  trace  of  leaven  was  required  to  be  taken 
out  of  the  houses  of  the  people.  When  our  Lord  said  to  the 
disciples,  “Beware  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees  and  the  Sad- 
ducees,”  He  was  warning  against  the  “teachings  of  the 
Pharisees  and  the  Sadducees,”  because,  as  we  know.  He  held 
them  to  be  evil.  And  again  He  spoke  of  the  leaven  of  the 
Pharisees  as  “hypocracy,”  and  we  know  His  utter  condemna¬ 
tion  of  that  fault.  When  St.  Paul  wrote  to  the  Church  at 
Corinth  warning  them  that  “a  little  leaven  leaveneth  the 
whole  lump,”  he  was  using  this  symbol  well  known  to  them 
to  make  clear  the  fact  that  a  little  evil  allowed  to  enter  the 
Church  could  make  the  whole  corrupt.  If  it  is  held  that  in 
the  parable  of  the  leaven  only  that  the  symbol  stands  for 
“good”  or  “truth,”  violence  is  done  to  the  Scriptures  them¬ 
selves. 

Again  such  an  interpretation  would  not  allow  the  parable 
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to  be  consistent  with  itself.  The  Lord  was  speaking  to  Jew¬ 
ish  people  who  understood,  and  who  still  understand  leaven 
to  mean  “evil”  or  “corruption.”  Had  our  Lord  meant  to 
convey  the  opposite  meaning,  certainly  He  would  have  used 
another  word.  As  Bishop  Gore  has  said,  “Christ  used  the 
established  symbolism  of  the  Old  Testament.”  And  Bishop 
Lightfoot  wrote  before  him,  “The  Rabbinical  writers  regu¬ 
larly  used  leaven  as  a  symbol  of  evil.” 

As  to  the  woman  in  the  parable,  regardless  of  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  leaven,  she  is  held  to  be  the  Church.  However, 
she  is  different  in  character  and  is  doing  a  different  work 
according  to  the  meaning  of  the  word.  From  one  point  of 
view,  she  is  a  good  and  faithful  servant  fulfilling  her  Lord’s 
will  in  the  world.  And  from  the  other,  she  is  an  apostate 
church  introducing  corrupting  influences  in  the  sphere  where 
she  works. 

But  turning  now  to  consider  the  parable  when  holding 
the  word  to  mean  “evil,”  or  “corrupting,”  we  have  the  Church 
hiding  a  corrupting  influence  in  meal.  What  then  is  “meal”? 
There  are  various  views,  of  course,  as  there  may  well  be,  but 
it  cannot  be  held  to  be  the  world  of  men  for  the  Church  is 
not  corrupting  the  world,  nor  do  the  Scriptures  anywhere 
teach  that  it  will  do  so.  “This  present  evil  world”  possessed 
that  characteristic  before  the  Church  appeared.  Some  hold 
that  the  meal  is  the  organized  church  which  has  divided  into 
three  parts,  the  Roman,  the  Greek  and  the  Protestant,  and 
under  this  teaching,  it  is  held  that  all  are  becoming  wholly 
corrupt.  Others  hold  that  the  meal  represents  the  nature  of 
man,  body,  soul  and  spirit,  and  that  under  the  influence  of  an 
apostate  church  man  is  becoming  evil  in  every  part.  An 
early  commentator  advanced  the  naive  theory  that  the  meas¬ 
ures  of  meal  stood  for  the  Earth  divided  among  the  three 
sons  of  Noah  to  eventually  become  as  the  Earth  before  the 
flood  “filled  with  violence”  and  “corrupt  before  God.”  Oth¬ 
ers  have  seen  in  it  the  Gospel  entrusted  to  the  Church  in  its 
purity  only  to  be  corrupted  so  that  it  becomes  lost  and  is  no 
more  preached.  And  again  others  have  set  out  the  theory 
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that  the  measures  of  meal  represent  the  truth  concerning 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  His  deity,  His  humanity  and  His 
work,  but  with  the  corrupting  influences  hidden  in  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  the  apostate  churches  concerning  Him,  the  whole 
truth  of  the  Lord  is  lost. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Lord  did  not  “declare”  this  parable  to 
His  disciples,  anyone  is  at  liberty  to  advance  his  own  ideas 
and  if  they  are  consistent  with  the  Scriptures  they  will  carry 
as  much  weight  as  another.  So  I  think  that  1  am  free  to 
advance  the  idea  that  the  three  measures  of  meal  stand  for 
Scriptural  teachings,  or  doctrines  based  on  the  Scriptures. 
This  is  founded  upon  the  revelation  of  what  “seed”  is  in  the 
Lord's  parables,  for  we  are  told  in  Luke  8 :11,  that  the  “seed 
is  the  word  of  God.”  And  it  is  from  seed  that  meal  is  pro¬ 
duced.  We  would  have,  therefore,  that  which  comes  from  the 
word  of  God  divided  into  three  parts.  And  the  doctrines  of 
the  Scriptures  might  be  divided  under  three  heads,  the  Gen¬ 
tile,  the  Jew  and  the  Church.  This  would  include  the  entire 
scope  of  the  Scriptures.  All  of  its  teachings,  or  passages, 
would  apply  to  or  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  one  or  more  of 
these  groups,  and  never  more  than  the  three.  And  there  is 
clear  evidence  of  a  corrupting  influence  in  the  teachings  of 
the  established  church  today  as  bearing  directly  on  the  scrip¬ 
tural  revelation  concerning  these  three  groups. 

As  to  the  Gentiles  there  is  the  denial  of  the  special  crea¬ 
tion  of  man  and  the  substitution  of  the  evolutionary  hypothe¬ 
sis,  which  is  set  forth  as  a  proved  truth.  And  the  resultant 
attitude  toward  sin  is  radically  different  from  that  of  the 
Scriptures,  namely,  that  in  man's  upward  progress  sin  is 
unfortunately  necessary,  “a  growing  pain,”  but  in  later  evo¬ 
lutionary  stages,  man  will  have  advanced  far  enough  to  have 
ceased  sinning.  Therefore,  is  it  clear  that  there  is  no  guilt 
attached  to  sin.  And,  of  course,  there  can  be  no  judgment 
for  there  being  no  guilt  there  is  no  responsibility  and  the 
primitive  and  medieval  ideas  of  condemnation  and  punish¬ 
ment  are  now  outmoded  and  have  no  place  in  this  enlightened 
and  advanced  age.  So  the  question  of  salvation  merely  be- 
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comes  a  matter  of  doing  one’s  best  according  to  the  light  one 
has,  or  in  the  end  is  based  on  human  merit.  And  the  need 
of  a  divine  Saviour  suffering  on  the  Cross  of  Calvary  in 
expiation  of  sin  is  no  longer  accepted,  and  in  fact  is  held  to 
be  immoral. 

And  as  pertaining  to  the  Jew,  the  revelation  set  forth  in 
the  Old  Testament  as  to  their  God-appointed  destiny,  is  held 
to  be  only  the  hopes  of  patriots  and  the  encouragements 
offered  by  their  leaders  to  a  persecuted  people.  And  the 
great  kingdom  promises  made  to  David  and  the  fathers 
through  the  prophets  are  taken  to  apply  to  the  church,  which 
organization  is  to  receive  the  blessings  intended  for  Israel  as 
that  people  have  become  unworthy.  The  curses,  on  the  other 
hand,  which  God  pronounced  should  fall  upon  them  are  left 
to  them  forever. 

And  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  seem  to  have  been  so 
changed  in  the  course  of  Christendom  that  they  are  hardly 
to  be  recognized  when  compared  with  Church  truth  revealed 
in  the  New  Testament.  The  work  of  the  Church  to  bear  wit¬ 
ness  to  the  Saviour,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  has  become  so 
confused  that  it  seems  to  bear  vdtness  to  anything  else  and 
still  declares  itself  faithful  to  its  commission.  The  walk  of 
the  Church  as  a  pilgrim  and  stranger  in  the  world  has  been 
abandoned  to  settle  down  in  the  world  and  to  become  con¬ 
formed  to  it.  And  the  promise  to  the  Church  and  its  hope  in 
the  glorious  appearing  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  gather  it, 
the  living  and  those  asleep,  unto  Himself  is  spiritualized  so 
that  it  is  lost  entirely  or  is  so  postponed  that  it  has  no  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  generation  of  Christians  living. 

And  of  course  there  is  much  else  in  present-day  teach¬ 
ings  which  establishes  the  idea  that  an  apostate  church  is  cor¬ 
rupting  the  great  Scriptural  doctrines  that  should  be  its 
guide,  its  help  and  its  hope.  There  is  leaven,  or  a  corrupting 
influence  there,  and  as  a  little  leaven  leaveneth  the  whole 
lump  there  is  the  danger  of  the  truth  of  the  Scriptures  being 
hidden,  or  lost  to  the  world.  “When  the  Son  of  man  cometh 
shall  He  find  faith  on  the  earth?” 
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The  word  “leaven*’  is  a  small  word,  and  indeed  it  occurs 
in  a  very  small  parable  of  only  twenty-four  words.  Yet  it 
assumes  a  tremendous  import  because  of  its  teachings.  As 
small  as  it  is  it  effects  the  destiny  of  great  organizations 
given  to  the  testimony  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  For  what¬ 
ever  meaning  may  be  given  to  it,  it  colors  the  entire  attitude 
toward  the  rest  of  the  Scriptures  and  their  interpretation  and 
consequently  influences  the  daily  activities  of  these  organiza¬ 
tions  in  the  service  of  the  Lord. 

It  is  indeed  a  “continental  divide”  in  Scripture  interpre¬ 
tation,  for  those  standing  on  one  side  holding  that  the  word 
leaven  is  the  s3rmbol  of  evU  look  steadfastly  in  one  direction, 
while  those  seeing  in  it  that  which  is  good  look  with  equal 
steadfastness  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Pass  Christian,  Miss. 
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THE  BOUNDARIES  OF  GREATER  CANAAN 
By  Rollin  Thomas  Chafer,  D.D. 

The  argument  that  the  limited  size  of  Palestine  today  pre¬ 
cludes  the  possibility  of  a  future  repatriation  of  the  Jews 
scattered  amongst  the  nations  of  the  world  crops  up  per¬ 
ennially.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  position  of  those 
who  employ  this  argument  is  a  weak  one  in  the  light  of  the 
Abrahamic  Covenant,  it  needs  to  be  met  periodically.  More 
than  a  decade  ago  I  prepared  this  reply  to  an  editorial  in  a 
Church  journal,  now  discontinued,  a  portion  of  which  edi¬ 
torial  appears  in  the  next  paragraph,  followed  by  my  com¬ 
ments  printed  in  a  later  number  of  the  same  journal.’ 

“Our  good  friends,  the  interpreters  of  prophecy,  tell  us, 
without  any  proviso  too,  that  the  Jews  must  return  to  Pales¬ 
tine  and  set  up  a  government.  If  you  suggest  that  Palestine 
could  never  support  as  large  population  as  all  the  Jews  in  the 
world,  they  quietly  brush  aside  all  such  difficulties  by  saying 
that  nothing  is  impossible  with  God,  however  it  may  be  with 
man.  Believing  as  we  do  that  the  Lord  never  works  miracles 
unless  really  necessary,  but  that  He  uses  natural  means  as 
far  as  they  reach,  we  have  been  interested  in  every  plan  to 
colonize  Palestine.” 

It  would  be  discourteous,  indeed,  to  imply  that  the  editor’s 
method  in  this  case  was  born  of  a  conscious  desire  to  make 
an  impression  by  the  setting  up  of  a  “straw  man”  and  knock¬ 
ing  him  over,  and  I  make  no  such  suggestion  in  this  instance. 
It  remains  a  fact,  however,  that  the  method  employed  by  the 
editor  is  a  favorite  one  of  such  authors  as  Dr.  Snowden  and 
the  writers  of  articles  inspired  by  his  book  on  the  return  of 
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the  Lord.  It  is  easier,  of  course,  to  bowl  over  a  supposititious 
“straw  man”  opinion  than  to  tackle  a  live,  brawn  and  muscle 
belief  which  is  scripturally  armed  for  defense. 

Space  does  not  allow  of  more  than  a  passing  notice  of  the 
first  misrepresentation,  namely,  the  phrase,  “without  any  pro¬ 
viso.”  Because  it  is  intimately  related  to  the  second,  how¬ 
ever,  it  should  not  be  entirely  ignored.  It  is  well  known  by 
careful  students  of  the  Word  that  the  prophecies  concerning 
the  eventual  return  of  Israel  to  their  covenanted  homeland 
and  the  reestablishment  of  their  national  life  are  punctuated 
with  divinely  inspired  stipulations.  No  teacher  or  writer  of 
recognized  standing  in  orthodox  circles,  so  far  as  I  know, 
either  ignores  or  minimizes  these  scriptural  provisos.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  careful  reading  of  the  literature  of  the  subject 
by  such  scholars  as  J.  N.  Darby,  Sir  Robert  Anderson,  F.  W. 
Grant,  W.  J.  Erdman,  A.  T.  Pierson,  James  M.  Gray,  W.  H. 
Griffith  Thomas,  and  many  others  whose  scholastic  training, 
recognized  by  the  possession  of  earned  degrees,  was  as  thor¬ 
ough  as  any,  together  with  the  works  of  finely  equipped  men 
who  have  popularized  Bible  study,  such  as  C.  I.  Scofield, 
would  disclose  the  fact  that  their  expositions  on  this  subject 
are  largely  concerned  with  precise  treatments  of  the  divine 
provisos  found  embedded  in  the  prophetic  revelations. 

Modern  Zionism,  a  movement  propelled  by  the  energy  of 
the  flesh,  is  one  thing.  At  best  it  can  only  fulfill  the  predic¬ 
tion  that  a  remnant  of  Israel  will  return  to  the  land  in 
unbelief  preceding  other  momentous  events.  The  revelation 
concerning  God’s  eventual  accomplishments  for  all  Israel  is 
quite  another  thing.  This  revelation  is  saturated  with  the 
miraculous.  Their  coming  national  regeneration  is  linked 
with  the  world-wide  regathering.  Regeneration  is  never  the 
result  of  natural  forces.  For  the  individual  Jew  or  Gentile 
now  it  is  the  sovereign  accomplishment  of  the  Spirit  as  the 
believer  beholds  and  trusts  the  Lord  Jesus  lifted  up  on  the 
cross.  For  Israel  national  regeneration  will  be  the  sovereign 
accomplishment  of  the  Spirit  after  Israel  has  turned  again 
to  the  Lord  and  He  has  gathered  them  to  the  homeland.  Then, 
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and  not  until  then,  is  it  said  that  their  hearts  will  be  cir¬ 
cumcised.  For  the  Spirit’s  record  of  the  order  of  events  in 
this  connection  read  the  covenant  delivered  to  Moses  (Deut. 
30:1-10). 

The  second  misrepresentation  is  that  because  the  Pales¬ 
tine  of  history  is  not  extensive  enough  to  accommodate  Is¬ 
rael’s  ever-multiplying  millions  the  imaginary  “interpreter” 
is  forced  with  his  back  to  the  wall,  in  the  mind’s  eye  of  the 
editor,  to  take  refuge  in  that  great  truth,  “nothing  is  im¬ 
possible  with  God.”  Under  the  impression  thus  sought  to  be 
made  this  imaginary  “interpreter”  seems  to  be  undone.  How 
shall  he  escape  from  the  sledge-hammer  blows  of  this  Snow- 
denarian  argument  of  the  weeness  of  the  Holy  Land? 

If  God  had  made  no  provision  in  this  matter,  had  not  in¬ 
corporated  it  as  an  integral  part  of  an  unconditional  cove¬ 
nant,  and  the  Spirit  had  not  revealed  the  provision,  the 
hypothetical  “interpreter”  might  be  forced  into  the  corner 
there  to  fight  an  imaginary  battle  for  the  faith  he  is  supposed 
to  hold.  The  blessed  fact  is,  however,  no  refuge  or  defense 
is  necessary  for  a  flesh  and  blood  believer,  for  the  eternal 
forethought  of  God  provided  for  the  multi-million  population 
contingency  and  the  Spirit  gave  us  the  infallible  record. 

When  God  called  Abraham  to  found  a  new  race  through 
whom  He  purposed  to  work  out  His  perfect  will  on  earth  He 
made  an  everlasting  and  comprehensive  covenant  with  him. 
It  is  first  stated  in  general  terms  only  in  Gen.  12:1-3.  Fol¬ 
lowing  this  it  is  elaborated  and  expanded  in  four  confirma¬ 
tions  to  Abraham  (Gen.  13:14-18;  all  of  15;  17:6-8;  22:15- 
18);  one  confirmation  to  Isaac  (26:1-5);  and  finally  one  to 
Jacob  (28:3,  4,  13-15).  The  covenant-making  and  covenant¬ 
keeping  One  is  the  God  of  Abraham,  and  of  Isaac,  and  of 
Jacob. 

Brevity  demands  that  only  that  feature  of  the  covenant 
which  bears  specifically  on  our  subject  be  considered.  In 
reading  the  seven  passages  containing  the  covenant  relation 
one  is  forced  to  observe  that  the  promised  land  is  covenanted 
to  Abraham  and  his  seed  on  the  same  gracious  grounds  upon 
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which  the  spiritual  blessings  of  the  covenant  rest.  The  land 
is  mentioned  in  each  passage,  specifically  in  six,  and  by  a 
figure  in  one,  namely,  in  the  confirmation  made  to  Abraham 
on  Mount  Moriah — ^*'and  thy  seed  shall  possess  the  gate  of  his 
enemies”  (22:17).  Both  the  everlasting  tenure  of  the  land 
(17:8)  and  the  universal  blessings  to  flow  out  through  Abra¬ 
ham’s  seed  are  interwoven  as  the  very  warp  and  woof  of  the 
covenant.  God  interwove  them,  and  in  no  subsequent  revela¬ 
tion  has  He  unraveled  them.  The  complete  design  of  the 
fabric  remains  as  it  came  from  His  hand,  for  the  prophecies 
are  built  up  on  the  sure  word  of  Jehovah’s  covenants. 

In  Gen.  16,  at  the  close  of  the  description  of  the  covenant 
ceremony,  we  find  the  record  of  the  boundary  lines  of  future 
Canaan.  Lest  there  should  be  any  doubt  about  the  stretch  of 
country  from  the  border  of  Egypt  to  the  Euphrates  River, 
the  territories  of  ten  heathen  peoples  are  specified  which  in¬ 
clude  those  of  the  tribes  which  Israel  found  west  of  the 
Jordan,  and  also  those  of  the  transjordan  peoples.  Israel  has 
never  occupied  more  than  a  fraction  of  this  covenanted  land, 
although  their  rule  extended  over  the  larger  part  of  it  for  one 
brief  period  after  the  conquests  of  David,  the  wider  dominion 
being  soon  lost  as  punishment  for  Solomon’s  sins.  With  the 
many  descriptions  in  the  modern  press  of  the  wonderful  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  the  Euphrates  country  there  need  be  no  doubt 
concerning  the  adequacy  of  God’s  provision. 

That  the  above  faithfully  sets  forth  the  land  feature  of  the 
covenant  probably  no  one  will  deny.  Interpretation  does  not 
and  cannot  enter  here.  It  is  simply  a  matter  of  believing  the 
Spirit’s  record.  But  the  doubter  asks,  “Has  not  this  feature 
of  the  covenant  been  abrogated  because  of  the  disobedience 
of  Israel?”  It  is  very  significant  that  in  the  middle  of  the 
description  of  the  covenant  ceremony,  and  before  the  lamp 
and  furnace  passed  between  the  divided  halves  of  the  car¬ 
casses  (God  alone  thus  sealing  the  covenant,  Abraham  being 
in  a  deep  sleep),  that  the  prediction  of  the  Egyptian  bondage 
and  return  to  the  land  is  introduced  (15:13-16).  The  ines¬ 
capable  conclusion  is  that  this  predicted  removal  could  in  no 
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wise  affect  the  perpetual  validity  of  the  covenant  made  to 
Abraham  and  sealed  with  Jehovah’s  oath,  and  later  repeated 
to  Isaac  with  a  second  mention  of  the  oath  (26:3). 

Later,  history  records  an  exact  fulfillment  of  the  prophecy 
concerning  the  Babylonian  captivity.  This  punitive  removal, 
like  the  former,  did  not  disturb  the  validity  of  the  covenant. 
In  the  closing  days  of  that  captivity  Daniel,  in  his  prayer  of 
confession  and  entreaty,  appealed  to  God  as  the  covenant¬ 
keeping  God  (Dan.  9:4).  The  captives  returned  to  occupy 
the  land,  although  still  under  the  heel  of  Gentile  domination 
which  has  characterized  its  rule  to  the  present  moment.  The 
governmental  status  under  the  plan  of  modern  Zionists  would 
be  comparable  to  that  which  followed  the  Babylonian  bond¬ 
age — occupation,  without  guaranties  of  an  undisturbed  fu¬ 
ture.  Such  an  occupation  without  compliance  with  the  divine 
provisos  interlarded  throughout  the  prophecies  of  the  final 
return  could  only  eventuate  in  tragedy — a.  predicted  time  of 
trouble  far  severer  than  that  of  the  closing  days  of  the  last 
occupation  which  resulted  in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and 
the  eventual  completion  of  the  world-wide  dispersion. 

Because  of  Israel’s  rejection  of  Messiah  many  look  upon 
this  historic  dispersion  as  final  proof  that  God  abrogated  the 
land  feature  of  the  covenant  with  Abraham,  while  He  still 
keeps  in  force  its  spiritual  provisions  for  the  individual  be¬ 
liever,  Jew  or  Gentile.  That  there  could  be  no  such  abroga¬ 
tion  may  be  proved  by  referring  to  the  covenant  given 
through  Moses  in  Moab. 

Preceding  the  announcement  of  this  covenant  Moses  had 
predicted  the  one  and  only  world-wide  dispersion  of  Israel 
recorded  here  and  in  prophecies,  since  fulfilled  and  recorded  in 
history.  This  prediction  followed  after  the  Egyptian  deliver¬ 
ance.  It  cannot  be  confused  with  the  Babylonian  captivity 
which  was  confined  to  a  part  of  the  territory  occupied  by  one 
enemy.  Hence  this  prediction  of  Moses  (Deut.  28:64)  can  refer 
to  no  other  than  the  last  dispersion  which  is  still  in  force.  It  is 
specifically  treated  by  Moses  as  punitive  for  a  period  of  time 
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only,  its  length  not  being  specified,  as  in  the  predictions  of  the 
E^ptian  and  Babylonian  captivities. 

Turning  to  the  covenant  (Deut.  30:1-10)  we  find  that  it 
in  turn  provides  for  the  one  and  only  world-wide  regathering 
recorded  in  this  and  other  clear  prophesies.  These  facts  are  un¬ 
answerable.  They  unequivocally  fix  the  time  of  the  fulfillment 
of  the  covenant  as  yet  future.  Here  again  there  is  no  latitude 
for  differing  “interpretations.”  It  is  simply  a  matter  of  be¬ 
lieving  the  plain  words  of  revelation. 

As  no  prophecy  is  to  be  interpreted  by  itself  (2  Pet.  1:20) 
and  must  be  considered  with  all  the  other  prophecies  bearing 
upon  the  same  theme,  so  all  the  covenants  covering  Israel’s 
future  (space  does  not  allow  reference  to  other  phases  of  the 
subject  provided  for  in  the  covenant  with  David)  are  inter¬ 
related  and  form  one  consistent  whole.  The  unconditional 
nature  of  the  Abrahamic  covenant  demands  the  fulfillment  of 
this  covenant  given  through  Moses.  This  covenant  in  turn 
supports  and  provides  for  the  fulfillment  of  God’s  guaranty 
of  the  perpetuity  of  all  features  of  the  Abrahamic  covenant. 
God  has  spoken.  God  will  fulfill. 

Sooner  or  later  the  young  men  who  come  before  the 
church  courts  for  licensure  denying  the  validity  of  these 
covenants  with  Israel  must  face  the  question,  “If  God  has 
broken  His  word  with  Israel,  have  we  a  dependable  message 
concerning  the  spiritual  provisions  of  the  Abrahamic  cove¬ 
nant?”  They  stand  together.  If  one  admits  of  infidelity,  the 
other  must  also  admit  of  it,  for  the  same  ceremony  sealed 
both  alike. 
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The  Visions  op  John  the  Divine.  By  Wm.  Hoste,  B.A. 
John  Ritchie,  Ltd.,  Kilmarnock,  Scotland.  192  pp. 

More  than  five  hundred  books  have  been  written  purport¬ 
ing  to  interpret  the  last  book  of  the  Bible.  The  value  of  ex¬ 
position  of  the  Scriptures  is,  first,  in  its  accord  with  the 
divinely  intended  message  which  it  endeavors  to  set  forth. 
Mr.  Hoste  has  written  a  series  of  valuable  books  on  Bible 
themes  and  none  more  to  be  commended  than  this.  The  work 
follows  the  chapter  divisions  and  includes  a  chart  which  lends 
much  force  to  the  argument  presented.  We  commend  the 
book. 

Moody  Still  Lives.  By  Arthur  Percy  Fitt.  Revell.  169 
pp.  $1.50. 

TTiere  is  a  reason  why  there  are  four  gospels.  No  less 
than  the  four  portraits  will  display  all  that  God  would  have 
known  about  His  Son,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Many  books 
have  been  written  in  appreciation  of  Dwight  L.  Moody  and 
each  has  some  distinctive  message  with  its  valuable  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  measurements  of  this  great  man,  whose  greatness 
increases  as  the  years  come  and  go. 

Mr.  Fitt  is  Mr.  Moody’s  son-in-law  and  was  associated 
with  Mr.  Moody  in  the  early  years  of  the  Bible  institute  and 
in  other  lines  of  work.  Mr.  Fitt  combines  the  knowledge  of 
the  great  character  he  portrays  and,  also,  spiritual  insight  to 
interpret  that  character. 

The  book  is  a  genuine  contribution  to  the  bibliography  of 
one  of  God’s  greatest  servants. 

A  Philosopher’s  Love  for  Christ.  By  William  Hazer 
Wrighton,  M.A.,  D.D.  Wm.  B.  Eerdmans  Pub.  Co.,  Grand 
Rapids.  125  pp.  $1.00. 

Earnest  Christians  who  know  the  facts  are  rejoicing  that 
there  remains  one  man  worthy  of  the  position  he  occupies  as 
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Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the  university,  who,  nevertheless, 
knows  and  loves  Christ  and  honors  Him  with  that  simple 
faith  which,  after  all,  is  the  greatest  of  achievements  of  heart 
and  mind. 

There  could  be  no  basic  conflict  between  Christ  and  true 
philosophy  for  truth  cannot  contradict  itself,  and  Christ  is 
the  Truth.  Such  controversy  and  unbelief  as  modern  philoso¬ 
phy  raises  against  the  claims  of  Christ  and  all  that  accom¬ 
panies  those  claims  is  due  either  to  misunderstanding,  such 
as  the  natural  man  must  ever  evince,  or  to  willfuly  departing 
from  things  supernatural. 

Dr.  Wrighton  is  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the  University 
of  Georgia.  These  chapters  first  appeared  as  addresses  deliv¬ 
ered  in  various  Bible  conferences  and  Bible  schools.  They 
are  rich  in  devotion  to  Christ  and  will  prove  an  abiding  bless¬ 
ing  to  the  children  of  God. 

The  Divine  Inspiration  op  the  Bible.  By  Arthur  W.  Pink. 

Zondervan,  Grand  Rapids.  90  pp.  Cloth  $1.00,  Paper  65c. 

Mr.  Pink  first  published  this  book  in  1917.  It  is  now 
reprinted  by  the  present  publishers  with  confidence  on  their 
part  that  the  book  is  worth  while.  This  small  volume  is  true 
to  the  doctrine  of  Inspiration  and  belongs  in  that  bibliogra¬ 
phy.  It  will  prove  helpful  to  young  Christians  who  have  not 
followed  through  the  main  problems  of  this  so-great  subject. 

Reigning  in  Life.  By  Dr.  J.  East  Harrison.  Zondervan, 

Grand  Rapids.  212  pp.  $1.00. 

A  real  service  has  been  rendered  to  the  church  of  Christ 
by  the  republishing  of  J.  East  Harrison^s  book  on  the  spirit¬ 
ual  life — a  book  which  never  had  the  publicity  which  it  de¬ 
served  though  first  brought  out  in  1922. 

In  this  volume  is  compressed  a  strong  Biblical  and  sane 
treatment  of  a  subject  too  often  neglected  or  misunderstood. 
Dr.  Harrison  draws  on  a  background  of  English  relationships 
though  he  served  as  teacher  of  Bible  in  Mr.  Moody’s  North- 
field  schools  for  many  years. 

This  is  the  most  complete  and  readable  work  on  the 
spiritual  life  the  reviewer  knows.  It  should  be  in  every  Chris¬ 
tian  library,  in  every  Christian  home,  and  be  emphasized  in 
every  Christian  school. 

The  New  Sovereignty.  By  Captain  Reginald  Wallis.  Anaer- 

ican  Bible  Conference  Association,  Inc.,  1721  Spring 

Garden  St.,  Philadelphia.  488  pp.  40^. 
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Seldom  has  a  book,  large  or  small,  appeared  which  con¬ 
founded  things  that  differ  more  than  this  last  work  of  Capt. 
Wallis’,  who  for  some  time  has  commanded  a  high  place 
among  America’s  Bible-loving  people.  The  reviewer  has  com¬ 
mended  other  books  by  Capt.  Wallis  and  has  written  a  fore¬ 
word  for  one  of  them. 

The  error  which  this  book  advances  is  that  surrender  to 
Christ’s  Lordship  must  be  added  to  the  simple  grace  require¬ 
ment  of  believing.  The  issue  is  somewhat  new,  but  is  to  be 
classed  with  all  Arminian  notions  that  human  works  avail. 
The  author  is  sincere  in  his  appeal,  but  where  the  essentials 
of  grace-salvation  are  lacking  sincerity  will  but  intensify  the 
wrong  position. 

Professor  William  H.  Wrighton 

Philosophic  Foundations.  John  Thomas,  M.A.,  West¬ 
minster  City  Publication  Company,  Ltd.,  94  Clapham  Park 
Road,  London,  S.  W.  4. 

In  this  book  we  see  philosophy  at  its  deepest  and  best. 
Let  not  those  who  object  to  swimming  in  deep  waters  think 
they  will  find  here  the  shallows  of  the  mind.  It  is  not  a 
book  for  beginners  in  philosophy,  or  for  those  who  do  not 
care  to  “see  life  steadily,  and  see  it  whole.’’  But  for  the 
man  who  is  not  afraid  of  mental  exertion,  and  who  knows 
how  to  concentrate  on  his  reading,  it  offers  a  rich  vein  of  in¬ 
tellectual  gold. 

The  chapter  on  “The  Philosophy  of  Beauty’’  is  one  of  the 
most  perfect  in  the  volume.  A  more  satisfactory  theory  of 
aesthetics  would  be  hard  to  find  in  all  the  literature  of 
philosophy.  The  author  shows  us  ourselves  as  always  in 
the  presence  and  power  of  beauty,  though  not  always  con¬ 
scious  of  it  amid  the  urgency  of  life’s  tasks.  Consider  the 
sheer  beauty  expressed  by  Mr.  Thomas  in  the  following 
sentences.  “As  soon  as  the  mind  awakes,  we  become  again 
conscious  of  omnipresent  Beauty.  It  is  not  a  perceivable 
definite  object,  like  stars  in  the  sky,  or  flowers  in  the  meadow, 
or  the  summits  of  the  uplifted  mountains.  It  surrounds  us 
like  an  atmosphere.  It  is  not  any  definite  thing;  yet  it  lives 
and  moves  and  breathes  in  all  things.  When  Thought  deals 
with  the  surface  things  of  Being,  beauty  is  there.  When 
piought  dares  to  thread  the  vast  infinities  of  Being,  beauty 
is  there.  When  Thought  is  knocking  at  the  door  of  undis¬ 
covered  secrets,  beauty  is  waiting  inside  the  door.  Whenever 
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any  new  gates  of  truth  are  opened,  beauty  flows  forth  in 
inundating  streams”  pp.  213-14. 

Philosophic  Foundations  will,  we  expect,  have  its  share 
of  criticism,  and  it  is  exceedingly  critical  of  many  of  the 
scientific  and  philosophical  views  of  today,  perhaps  one 
senses  hypercritical  attitudes  in  places.  But  the  more  one 
reads  and  rereads  its  chapters  the  more  one  is  convinced 
that  what  Andrew  M.  Fairbairn  did  for  the  “Philosophy  of 
Religion,”  John  Thomas  has  done  for  philosophy  in  general. 

When  a  friend  of  mine  once  heard  «fohn  Morley  lecture  in 
Toronto,  he  remarked,  “Morleyism  did  not  produce  John 
Morley.”  And  we  may  say,  “Philosophy  did  not  produce 
Philosophic  Foundations**  For  though  the  author  takes 
great  pains  to  remain  within  the  field  of  philosophy,  and 
restricts  himself  to  the  use  of  philosophic  terms,  as  we  read 
we  are  always  conscious  of  the  underlying  verities  of  faith 
and  the  warm  glow  of  love  for  Christ,  so  apparent  in  the 
other  writings  of  Mr.  Thomas. 

In  this  Philosophy  of  the  “Absolute  Spirit”  the  author 
gives  us  his  key  to  the  meaning  of  the  universe,  history,  re¬ 
ligion,  man  and  morals.  With  a  sharp  scythe  he  has  cut  away 
much  of  the  undergrowth  of  scepticism  and  positivism 
which  has  hindered  so  many  from  reflective  thinking  upon 
the  revelation  of  God  in  nature,  and,  above  all,  in  Christ. 

I  consider  this  is  one  of  the  greatest  books  in  philosophy 
in  recent  years.  It  deserves  a  careful  study  by  every  one 
who  has  had  some  preliminary  grounding  in  the  terminology 
of  philosophy.  It  should  prove  invaluable  in  advanced 
courses  in  the  universities. 

Professor  R.  T.  Chafer 

Searching  the  Scriptures.  By  Professor  H.  E.  Dana, 

Southwestern  Baptist  Seminary.  Bible  Institute  Memorial 

Press,  New  Orleans.  258  pp. 

After  the  first  reading  of  this  work  sometime  ago  I  felt 
the  title  would  be  misleading  to  a  person  looking  for  a  b^k 
on  Bible  study.  An  inconspicuous  subtitle  on  the  inside  title 
page,  “A  Handbook  of  New  Testament  Hermeneutics,”  gives 
a  better  classification  of  the  work. 

The  author  devotes  eight  of  the  thirteen  chapters  of  his 
book  to  the  history  of  interpretation  under  the  following 
titles:  Jewish,  Patristic,  Medieval,  Protestant,  and  four 
chapters  on  modem  critical  interpretation,  dividing  this 
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under  Formative  Factors,  The  New  Testament  Text,  New 
Testament  History  and  New  Testament  Exegesis.  These  are 
preceded  by  an  introductory  chapter,  and  the  second  part  of 
the  work,  under  the  title  of  Praxis,  treats,  A  General  View 
of  Interpretation,  Textual  Criticism,  Historical  Introduction 
and  the  Principles  of  Exegesis. 

One  familiar  with  works  on  Hermeneutics  realizes  at  once 
that  here  is  presented  much  more  material  in  the  field  of 
Isagogics  and  the  Lower  Criticism  than  on  the  practical  and 
applicable  rules  of  Hermeneutics  proper.  One  does  not  need 
to  agree  with  the  author’s  attitudes  and  approaches  in  all  in¬ 
stances  to  acknowledge  the  great  value  of  much  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  in  the  book.  Biblical  Hermeneutics,  however,  as  a 
science  is  concerned  with  the  study  of  the  laivs  governing  the 
interpretation  of  the  Scriptures.  On  the  other  hand,  the  in¬ 
telligent  application  of  the  mastered  laws  becomes  an  art — 
exegetics.  The  great  need  in  this  field  is  a  better  understand¬ 
ing  of  these  fundamental  laws  and  their  logical  application  to 
interpretative  problems.  This  author,  in  common  with  many 
others,  specifically  mentions  a  basic  law,  namely,  “The  pri¬ 
mary  aim  in  interpretation  should  be  the  apprehension  of  the 
meaning  of  the  author.”  When  one  honestly  seeks  to  follow 
this  rule  he  is  forced  to  scrap  some  things  which  are  merely 
traditional  in  the  field  of  Biblical  Hermeneutics. 

Although  this  book  is  not  as  practical  for  classroom  use  as 
some  other  works  in  my  reference  library,  I  am  glad  to  add 
it  to  my  bibliography  of  hermeneutical  works,  for  it  contains 
much  valuable  material. 

Modern  Science  and  the  Genesis  Record.  By  Harry 

Rimmer.  Wm.  B.  Eerdmans  Publishing  Company,  Grand 

Rapids.  1937.  pp.  370.  $2.00. 

Here  is  a  subject  on  which  some  reviewers  prefer  to  re¬ 
main  noncommittal.  An  example  of  this  appeared  in  a  prom¬ 
inent  Review  in  which  the  reviewer  of  this  book  said:  “For 
those  who  believe  that  Moses  wrote  the  Pentateuch,  that  there 
he  wrote  many  profound  scientific  truths  which  he  did  not 
understand,  that  modern  science  has  proved  the  accuracy  of 
the  Mosaic  statement,  and  that  this  statement  is  loaded  with 
Messianic  typology.  Dr.  Rimmer’s  latest  work  will  be  a  great 
bulwark.  He  writes  vigorously  and  clearly,  with  interesting 
illustration.’”  All  of  this  Dr.  Rimmer  does  indeed  present 
vigorously  and  clearly,  with  a  wide  range  of  telling  illustra- 
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tions.  Even  those  who  do  not  believe  that  all  the  foregoing 
statement  is  embedded  in  the  Mosaic  account  will  find  the  vig¬ 
orous  presentation  in  this  work  interesting  and  profitable 
reading. 

The  Prologue  (Chapter  I)  is  devoted  to  the  discussion  of 
the  problem  of  the  length  of  the  creative  days.  One  of  the 
greatest  fundamentalist  Bible  teachers  of  our  day  said  re¬ 
cently  in  dealing  with  this  question  in  a  lecture:  “Dr.  Rim- 
mer  is  sure  that  this  day  is  a  solar  day.  Dr.  Gray  was  sure 
it  represented  a  long  period  of  time.  I  do  not  know  which  is 
right.  There  are  seemingly  convincing  arguments  on  both 
sides  of  the  question.”  The  latter  part  of  this  first  chapter 
presents  a  clear  argument  for  the  cataclysmic  theory  of  the 
great  change  which  occurred  between  the  condition  of  the 
earth  as  described  in  the  first  verse  and  that  which  obtained 
as  stated  in  the  second  verse. 

Following  this  introductory  chapter,  the  book  treats  in 
order  the  creative  days.  In  a  brief  review  I  can  only  hint  at 
the  richness  of  the  material  presented  under  the  writer’s 
unique  captions,  which  of  themselves  indicate  the  fact  that 
Dr.  Rimmer  has  not  written  a  dry  dissertation  on  creation, 
but  constantly  draws  out  the  spiritual  application.  This  is 
indicated  by  such  headings  as:  Geology  and  the  Rock  of 
Ages,  Botany  and  the  Rose  of  Sharon,  Astronomy  and  the 
Bright  and  Morning  Star,  and  Zoology  and  the  Lamb  of  God. 

As  an  antidote  to  the  poisonous  material  freely  circulated 
everywhere  in  school  and  college  libraries,  this  fascinating 
work  should  be  made  equally  available  to  students.  Dr.  Rim- 
mer’s  own  effort  to  make  his  works  available  to  students 
merits  warm  commendation. 


Christ’s  Coming  Day.  A  Rhapsody  on  the  Apocalypse.  By 

H.  Campbell.  Our  Hope  Publications,  New  York  City. 

68  pp. 

This  work  consists  of  ninety-nine  sonnets  covering  the 
book  of  Revelation,  grouped  under  twenty-one  titles.  The 
work  is  beautifully  printed  and  bound,  and  is  suitable  as  a 
gift  volume.  The  author  has  a  deep  insight  into  the  truth 
and  his  frequent  allusions  to  Old  Testament  passages  which 
throw  light  on  the  text  are  helpful,  especially  when  the  spe¬ 
cific  references  are  carried  in  footnotes.  A  book  of  sonnets 
is  hardly  expected  to  be  a  popular  commentary,  but  for  one 
who  enjoys  poetic  presentation  with  its  meaningful  figures 
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and  allusions,  this  work  will  give  pleasure  and  profit.  The 
following  is  a  sample  sonnet : 

THE  CITY  FOURSQUARE 

Beyond  the  sleepless,  star-caught  gaze  of  John, 

Curtained  behind  the  clouds  millennial. 

For  never-ending  bliss  connubial. 

The  Bride,  deep-bosomed,  her  gold  robe  puts  on ! 

That  John  her  marriage-morn  might  look  upon. 

An  Angel,  one  of  the  Seraphic  Sev*n, 

Who  out-poured  vials  of  fierce  wrath  from  Heaven, 

Calls  him,  “Come  hither!”  Swift  the  twain  are  gone! 

On  some  mysterious  mountain-top,  far  past 
Earth’s  utmost  ken,  amid  new  realms  they  light ! 

Descends  in  splendour  a  stupendous  sight; 

A  Heav’n  from  Heav’n !  that  City  come  at  last. 

Whose  Many  Mansions  house  the  immortal  throng; 

The  New  Jerusalem  a-burst  with  song ! 

Reaching  Upward.  Man’s  Age-Long  Search  for  the  Truth. 
By  Charles  D.  Whiteley,  D.D.  Zondervan  Publishing 
House,  Grand  Rapids.  182  pp.  $1.50. 

The  author,  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Albermarle,  N.  C.,  presents  a  work  on  comparative  religion 
for  popular  reading,  a  most  laudable  aim;  for  the  average 
Christian  layman  knows  very  little  about  the  great  world 
religions.  The  book  comprises  twelve  chapters,  the  first,  in¬ 
troductory,  treating  the  nature  of  the  search,  followed  by  a 
chapter  on  each  of  the  following:  Babylonia,  Egypt,  Greece, 
Rome,  India,  Persia,  China,  Arabia.  Then  comes  a  chapter 
on  Modernism  and  one  on  God’s  search  for  Israel.  The  goal 
of  the  book  is  reached  in  the  last  chapter,  Christianity:  or 
God’s  search  for  the  World.  The  book  is  packed  full  of  in¬ 
teresting  and  valuable  information,  and  might  well  have  wide 
use  as  a  study  course  in  preparation  for  a  more  adequate 
knowledge  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  great  ethnic  religions  in 
relation  to  the  study  of  missionary  needs. 

The  reviewer  feels  that  the  title.  Reaching  Upward,  is  not 
the  happiest  the  author  might  have  chosen.  In  it  there  is  the 
chance,  at  least,  for  the  modern  thought  of  the  evolution  of 
man’s  religious  ideas.  Dr.  Whiteley  does  not  give  even  a  hint 
of  such  teaching  in  his  treatment,  but  it  remains  true  that 
most  of  the  reaching  man  has  done  has  been  downward  and 
not  upward,  from  original  monotheism  to  the  various  degen- 
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erate  forms  our  author  so  clearly  describes.  The  work  is 
worthy  of  a  wide  circulation. 

The  Romance  of  the  Future.  By  C.  Gordon  Brownville, 

D.D.  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.,  New  ork.  166  pp.  $1.60. 

This  book  comprises  a  series  of  addresses  on  the  Second 
Coming  of  Christ,  setting  forth  its  relationship  to  the  Mil¬ 
lennium,  the  Church,  the  Nations,  the  Jews  and  Palestine,  the 
Unsaved,  the  Saved  and  the  Thousand  years  and  After.  It  is 
“a  sane  interpretation  of  the  coming  events  of  Prophecy  and 
a  panorama  of  the  Future  from  the  indisputable  evidence  of 
the  Bible.” 

The  student  of  prophecy  will  find  no  new  presentation  in 
this  work,  but  for  the  one  who  is  looking  for  a  concise  and 
well-written  treatment  of  the  subject  under  the  listed  head¬ 
ings,  it  will  prove  to  be  an  instructive  and  helpful  book. 

The  Coming  Kingdom  of  Christ.  By  John  R.  Rice.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Author,  201  E.  Tenth  Street,  Dallas.  198  pp. 

This  is  another  work  on  the  Second  Coming  of  Christ, 
very  much  fuller  in  detail  than  the  preceding  book.  It  covers 
the  whole  subject  of  Biblical  Prophecy,  and  is  so  arranged 
that  it  would  lend  itself  admirably  for  class  study.  The  text 
is  divided  by  frequent  headings  which  keep  the  development 
of  the  various  subjects  clearly  before  the  mind  of  the  student 
There  is  little  to  criticize  in  the  presentation  of  this  truth. 
The  author  seems  to  hold  that  the  location  of  heaven  will  be 
in  the  earth,  not  in  this  distinguishing  between  the  future 
abodes  of  Israel  and  the  Church. 

My  Bible  an  Apologetic.  By  W.  B.  Riley,  A.M.,  D.D.  Wm. 

B.  Eerdmans  Publishing  Co.,  Grand  Rapids.  166  pp. 

Dr.  Riley  writes  in  the  Foreword:  “Since  the  first  cen¬ 
tury,  inten)retations  of  Scripture  have  incited  debate  and 
even  divisions  in  the  Christian  body.  But  the  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury  has  witnessed  a  more  serious  defection  from  the  Chris¬ 
tian  faith,  namely  a  partial,  and  with  many,  a  complete 
repudiation  of  the  doctrine  of  Divine  inspiration.  That  such 
opposition  should  characterize  men  of  the  world  is  neither 
new  nor  strange ;  but  that  church  leaders  should  become  pro¬ 
ponents  of  this  denial  is  the  ecclesiastical  scandal  of  the 
twentieth  century.” 

The  work  is  written  in  Dr.  Riley’s  vigorous  and  popular 
style,  replete  with  homely  and  pointed  illustrations,  covering 
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the  questions  concerning  the  source  of  the  Scriptures,  the 
alleged  discrepancies  in  the  Bible,  the  question  of  miracles, 
Blo^  redemption,  testimony  of  Archaeology,  the  Bible  and 
science,  Inspiration  and  a  concluding  chapter  on  “How  may  I 
best  master  my  English  Bible.” 

It  is  a  valuable  book  to  put  into  the  hand  of  the  ordinary 
reader;  for  its  popular  style  and  vigorous  presentation  will 
hold  the  attention  through  to  the  end.  In  this  it  will  have  a 
distinct  mission  where  the  more  formal  treatments  reach  only 
a  limited  audience. 

Pioneer  Work  in  Canada.  By  J.  J.  Rouse.  John  Ritchie, 

Ltd.,  Kilmarnock,  Scotland.  Americans  may  order  from 

the  author,  234  Crescent  Road,  Calgary,  Alberta,  Canada. 

182  pp.  $1.00. 

This  book  is  an  interesting  account  of  pioneer  Christian 
work,  beginning  sixty-five  years  ago  in  Ontario  and  in  1905 
reaching  out  to  the  provinces  of  Alberta  and  British  Colum¬ 
bia.  This  work  called  for  great  sacrifice  and  constant  travel¬ 
ing  with  consequent  absence  from  home.  In  the  dedication 
of  the  book  to  his  wife,  this  tribute  to  cooperation  in  this 
work  of  the  Lord  is  given :  “.  .  .  who,  during  our  thirty-seven 
years  of  married  life,  by  her  self-denial,  manifested  in  her 
not  ever  saying  to  me  while  at  home,  ‘Do  not  go  away,*  or 
while  away,  ‘Come  home,*  made  it  possible  for  me  to  be  away 
so  much  in  the  work  of  the  Lord,  I  lovingly  dedicate  this 
book.**  The  frequenters  of  Reno  might  profit  by  reading  of 
such  sacrifice  and  cooperation.  The  work  was  sponsored  by 
Brethren  Assemblies.  In  the  last  chapter,  entitled  Evangel¬ 
ism,  Mr.  Rouse  touches  upon  the  proneness  of  evangelists  to 
burn  over  old  grounds:  “I  do  not  infer  that  the  Gospel 
should  not  be  preached  in  assembly  halls  .  .  .  but  there  is  a 
tendency,  on  the  part  of  evangelists,  to  go  only  from  one 
assembly  to  another,  and  never  enter  new  territory.  It  is 
easy  for  both  evangelists  and  God*s  people  generally,  to  slip 
into  ruts,  and  to  do  things  that  as  a  rule  are  thought  to  be 
all  right,  but  have  no  support  from  the  Word  of  God.**  The 
book  is  simply  written  by  a  devoted  servant  of  the  Lord  who 
has  spent  his  long  lifetime  carrying  the  Gospel  to  the  out- 
of-the-way  places  of  a  land  the  climate  of  which  is  forbidding 
a  great  part  of  the  year. 
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George  Whitfield,  The  Matchless  Soul  Winner.  By  Edwin 
Noah  Hardy,  Ph.D.  American  Tract  Society,  New  York. 
298  pp.  $1.50. 

It  is  fitting  that  during  the  centenary  observance  of 
Dwight  L.  Moody’s  birth,  the  bicentenary  of  George  White- 
field’s  first  visit  to  America  on  May  7,  1738,  should  be  com¬ 
memorated  ;  for,  as  Dr.  Hardy  points  out,  these  two  men  are 
recognized  as  the  foremost  leaders  in  evangelism  in  the 
English-speaking  world.  We  read  in  the  preface :  “To  further 
the  purpose  of  the  Society  to  establish  in  memory  of  these 
men  a  Moody-Whitefield  Fund  for  free  tract  distribution,  a 
new  and  popular  biography  of  Whitefield  was  needed.” 

Dr.  Hardy  has  done  a  remarkably  fine  piece  of  work,  and 
for  readers  who  enjoy  well-written  biography  which  in  this 
case,  as  Dr.  Trumbull  says,  has  made  Whitefield  live  again 
after  200  years,  here  is  a  book  to  have  and  to  hold.  During 
these  days  of  new  biographies  of  Moody,  the  wide  difference 
in  the  preparation  for  the  lifework  of  these  two  men  is 
brought  sharply  to  our  attention.  Whitefield,  the  highly 
educated  Oxonian,  ordained  to  the  Anglican  ministry,  broke 
away  from  the  formalism  of  his  church  and  became  the 
greatest  outdoor  preacher  of  all  time.  Moody  with  the  hum¬ 
blest  of  training,  under  the  same  power  from  God,  moved 
continents.  In  the  lives  of  these  two  servants  of  God  whose 
preparation  stands  in  such  violent  contrast,  the  sovereignty 
of  God  used  each  to  His  own  great  glory ;  for  each  gave  over 
to  His  hand  for  His  good  pleasure  all  the  spiritual  and  in¬ 
tellectual  endowments  He  had  severally  bestowed  upon  them. 

When  Whitefield  heeded  the  Mecedonian  call  to  America 
he  was  only  twenty-three  years  of  age,  known  as  the  “Boy 
Preacher,  because  of  his  youthful  appearance  and  certainly 
not  because  of  the  immaturity  of  his  thought  and  expression; 
for  the  dispenser  of  drinks  at  the  Bell  Inn  in  1731,  ordain^ 
to  the  ministry  six  years  later,  had  been  accepted  as  a  bril¬ 
liant  preacher  and  a  foremost  Christian  leader.”  The  book 
is  highly  commended  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  history 
of  the  Christian  Faith  in  our  country. 

Moody:  Winner  of  Souls.  By  A.  Cheaster  Mann.  Zonder- 
van  Publishing  House,  Grand  Rapids.  135  pp.  $1.00. 
During  the  centenary  observance  of  Dwight  L.  Moody’s 
birth,  a  number  of  biographies  of  him  have  appeared,  several 
having  been  reviewed  in  this  department.  Each  writer  has 
approached  his  subject  from  different  angles  and  viewpoints, 
and  yet  the  combined  material  thus  far  printed  concerning 
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this  great  character,  to  many  an  enigma,  is  not  adequate  to 
explain  him.  In  the  review  of  the  biography  of  George  White- 
field  in  this  issue,  I  pointed  out  the  great  difference  between 
the  early  preparation  of  the  two  men.  We  readily  under¬ 
stand  how  a  brilliant  young  man,  with  every  opportunity  for 
thorough  training  would  naturally  become  prominent  at  an 
early  age.  But  here  was  a  man  who  had  none  of  the  early 
advantages  that  God  used  in  a  marvelous  service,  the  impact 
of  which  still  lives  throughout  the  English-speaking  world, 
and  today  he  and  Whitefield  are  linked  together  as  the  two 
greatest  evangelists  of  America’s  history,  and  the  ministry 
of  both  of  whom  covered  England  and  America,  as  well 
as  other  parts  of  the  British  Empire. 

In  his  introduction  to  this  volume.  Dr.  Henry  A.  Ironside 
says:  “I  feel,  after  a  careful  perusal  of  this  volume  (while 
in  proof-sheets)  that  the  Author  has  done  his  work  well,  and 
succeeded  in  making  D.  L.  Moody  live  again  before  the  minds 
of  his  readers.  The  world  still  needs  the  gospel  that  Moody 
preached  and  Sankey  sang.  Nothing  will  ever  take  its  place. 
It  is  God’s  unchanging  message  to  lost  mankind,  and  wher¬ 
ever  faithfully  proclaimed,  it  proves  itself  to  be  the  dynamic 
of  God  unto  salvation  to  every  one  that  believeth.” 

That  Moody  preached  the  true  Gospel  is  affirmed  by  all, 
but  this  does  not  alone  explain  his  wonderful  power.  Other 
men  preach  the  true  Gospel,  but  are  not  used  of  God  to  move 
whole  continents,  of  all  sorts  of  people,  as  Moody  was  used. 
There  was  in  this  man  a  rare  combination  of  elements  which 
God  made  great  use  of,  not  only  in  the  salvation  of  thousands 
of  souls,  but  in  bringing  into  dead  churches  a  new  spiritual 
life.  Another  one  fitted  to  our  hectic  day  is  needed  to  get 
the  same  results  in  the  dead  churches  of  our  land,  and  sweep 
many  into  the  body  of  Christ.  The  book  is  attractively 
printed  and  bound,  and  will  be  prized  by  all  lovers  of  Moody 
and  his  great  service  to  God  and  his  fellowmen. 

Professor  C.  L.  Feinberg 

The  Annual  of  the  American  Schools  of  Oriental  Re¬ 
search.  Vol.  XVI  for  1935-1936.  Edited  for  the  Trus¬ 
tees  by  Miller  Burrows  and  E.  A.  Speiser.  American 
Schools  of  Oriental  Research,  New  Haven,  Conn.  1936. 
168  pp.  $2.50. 

The  present  volume  deals  with  one  hundred  new  selected 
Nuzi  texts.  Dr.  R.  H.  Pfeiffer  of  Harvard  has  done  the 
work  of  transliteration,  while  Dr.  E.  A.  Speiser  of  the  Uni- 
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versity  of  Pennsylvania  has  translated  the  texts  and  com¬ 
mented  upon  them.  The  texts  are  important  for  the  valuable 
light  they  throw  upon  the  high  civilization  of  Nuzi — economi¬ 
cally,  socially,  and  governmentally — as  it  existed  thirty-five 
hundred  years  ago.  The  book  is  made  more  useful  by  the 
addition  of  two  appendices,  an  index  to  the  notes,  and  a  list 
of  personal  names.  In  the  second  appendix  Dr.  Speiser  is- 
cusses  the  linguistic  substratum  at  Nuzi  and  concludes  that 
the  substratum  was  Hurrian.  Although  his  views  differ  here 
with  those  of  Dr.  Leo  Oppenheim,  he  is  prepared  to  say, 
when  closing  his  discussion  of  the  Hurrian  influence  on  Nuzi, 
that  “For  the  time  being,  however,  such  instances  are  merely 
trail-markers  which  may  turn  out  to  lead  nowhere.”  This  is 
surely  a  safe  conclusion  in  view  of  past  experiences  with  the 
deciphering  of  the  languages  of  ancient  peoples,  in  which 
cases  (of  course,  not  all  attempts  have  shared  the  same  fate) 
whole  grammars  were  written  only  to  be  completely  rejected 
upon  further  investigation  and  study  of  comparative  philol¬ 
ogy. 


Recent  Trends  In  Old  Testament  Criticism.  By  Prof. 
G.  C.  Aalders,  D.D.  Inter-Varsity  Fellowship  of  Evan¬ 
gelical  Unions,  London.  1938.  30  pp.  Sixpense. 

This  little  pamphlet  contains  an  address  delivered  at  the 
nineteenth  Inter-Varsity  Conference  of  Evangelical  Unions 
at  Swanwick,  Derbyshire,  in  April  of  this  year.  Dr.  Aalders 
is  a  professor  in  the  Free  University  of  Amsterdam. 

The  author  at  the  outset  contends  that  no  student  of  the 
Bible  approaches  a  study  of  the  Scriptures  without  some 
predetermined  opinion.  From  this  point  he  proceeds,  ably 
and  rightly,  to  show  that  if  the  prejudice  be  for  the  infalli¬ 
bility  and  divine  authority  of  the  Bible,  this  predisposition 
does  not  of  itself  preclude  scholarly  investigation.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  asks  quite  frankly:  “do  you  think  that  any 
one  of  those  scholars  who  dispute  the  divine  authority  and 
the  infallibility  of  the  Old  Testament  would  be  willing  with 
all  sincerity  to  grant  the  possibility  that  scientific  investiga¬ 
tion  of  this  book  could  possibly  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
truly  is  the  Word  of  God?” 

Dr.  Aalders  maintains  in  his  further  discussion  that  the 
scientific  student  of  the  Old  Testament  does  not  have  to 
choose  between  the  critical  position  and  tradition.  He  takes 
the  position  of  Dr.  Abraham  Kuyper — and  he  is  most  eager 
that  British  scholars  take  the  same  ground — that  even  if 
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Isaiah  or  Zechariah  or  Moses  did  not  write  all  that  is  credited 
to  their  authorship,  nevertheless  the  works  bearing  their 
names  have  definite  authority  and  infallibility:  it  is  still  God 
speaking  to  us  through  His  Holy  Writ,  since  everything 
written  is  unimpeachably  true.  He  then,  by  way  of  example, 
deals  with  representative  Old  Testament  books.  He  finds 
that  Jeremiah  did  not  write  Lamentations;  that  Obadiah 
should  be  dated  in  the  time  of  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by 
the  Chaldeans ;  that  chapters  9-14  of  Zechariah  are  the  prod¬ 
uct  of  one  hand,  although  further  investigation  might  well 
prove  otherwise  without  detriment  to  the  reliability  of  the 
book;  that  Ecclesiastes  was  not  the  work  of  Solomon  but  of 
an  author  who  clearly  puts  this  whole  argument  in  the  mouth 
of  Solomon — a  usual  and  legitimate  literary  device. 

In  the  last  section  of  his  work  the  writer  touches  upon 
modern  trends  in  criticism  with  reference  to  the  Pentateuch 
and  Daniel,  showing  that  the  tendency  on  the  part  of  extreme 
modernistic  scholars  is  to  abandon  the  whole  documentary 
theory  of  the  Pentateuch  and  to  date  the  prophecies  of  Daniel 
in  the  period  of  the  exile  rather  than  in  the  days  of  the 
Seleucides. 

Our  criticism  of  this  work  must  be  twofold:  first,  the 
author  has  not  adhered  closely  enough  to  his  subject.  Where 
he  does,  the  work  has  real  merit.  Where  he  does  not,  we 
have  an  enlargement  on  “the  activity  of  the  new  Reformed 
theology  in  the  Netherlands  with  respect  to  Old  Testament 
problems.”  The  writer  is  too  enamored  of  his  own  approach 
to  Old  Testament  problems,  to  give  us  more  fully  the  recent 
trends  of  Old  Testament  criticism.  Our  second  objection  to 
this  treatment  is  that  the  author’s  method  of  dealing  with 
the  traditional  views  resembles  in  many  instances  that  of  the 
critical  school.  He  places  too  much  emphasis  upon  his  own 
subjective  outlook  when  he  asks :  “do  you  think  it  possible  for 
a  humble  servant  of  the  Lord  like  Moses  to  call  himself 
‘very  meek,  above  all  the  men  which  were  upon  the  face  of 
the  earth  (italics  his)’  (Num.  12:3)?”  We  submit  that  this 
is  not  Old  Testament  criticism  at  all.  The  Moses  who  was 
led  of  the  Spirit  to  set  forth  so  vividly  his  own  failures, 
should  not  and  ought  not  be  restricted  from  penning  such  a 
statement  as  that  in  Numbers  12 :3.  If  it  is  true,  what  mat¬ 
ters  it  if  it  seem  possible  or  not? 
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BIr.  Brace  M.  Metzger 

Biblia  Hebraica.  Ed.  Rudolf  Kittel,  et  al.,  3rd  ed.,  Privileg. 

Wuerttemberg.  Bibelanstalt,  Stuttgart,  1937.  Price  10 

RM. 

After  years  of  waiting,  now  at  length  the  third  edition  of 
Kittel’s  Hebrew  Bible  has  been  completed.  Fourteen  Semit¬ 
ists  under  the  supervision  of  A.  Alt  and  O.  Eissfeldt  have 
collaborated  in  the  revision  of  the  earlier  editions  of  this 
Hebrew  Bible.  All  of  the  editors,  except  Julius  A.  Brewer 
of  New  York  City  and  Theodore  H.  Robinson  of  Cardiff, 
Wales,  are  continental  scholars. 

The  type  of  this  volume  is  substantially  larger  than  that 
of  the  earlier  editions,  and  the  impression  is  sharp  and  clear. 
The  apparatus  critictis,  as  those  know  who  have  used  any  of 
the  several  fasciculi  which  have  appeared  previously,  is  in 
two  sections.  One  is  devoted  principally  to  the  variants  in 
Hebrew  manuscripts  and  to  the  readings  of  the  versions,  in¬ 
cluding  the  several  Greek  and  Latin  translations,  the  Arabic, 
Armenian,  Coptic,  Ethiopic,  Samaritan,  Sahidic,  and  Syriac. 
The  other  is  composed  chiefly  of  the  editor's  suggested  con¬ 
jectural  emendations  of  the  Masoretic  text. 

The  Masora  magna  according  to  manuscript  L  (Ben 
Asher),  entrusted,  as  were  the  other  aspects  of  Masoretic 
details,  to  the  editorship  of  the  learned  Paul  Kahle,  was  not 
completed  for  inclusion  in  this  printing  and  the  general  edi¬ 
tors  thought  it  wise  not  to  defer  the  appearance  of  the  other¬ 
wise  completed  work.  The  publishers  promise  that  within  a 
few  months  the  volume  will  include  this  information  as  well, 
and  that  those  who  purchased  the  edition  without  this  sec¬ 
tion  may  secure  it  without  charge. 

The  only  criticism  which  may  be  leveled  against  this  mag¬ 
nificent  edition  is  the  rather  ungracious  observation  that  the 
proof  readers  might  profitably  have  gone  over  the  text  once 
more.  In  addition  to  the  scarcely  meager  list  of  corrigenda 
on  page  xl,  the  present  reviewer  has  noted  three  typographi¬ 
cal  errors  in  the  Hebrew,  which,  however,  our  printers  are 
not  equipped  to  indicate  on  the  linotype  machine. 

Not  the  least  of  the  attractions  of  this  edition  is  its  low 
price.  At  the  present  rate  of  the  German  mark  (about  40 
cents),  subject  to  a  25%  discount  for  Aiislaender,  the  book 
is  indeed  a  bargain.  (The  buyer  must  pay  the  postage, 
whether  ordering  direct  or  through  G.  E.  Stechert  of  New 
York  City). 

Princeton  Theological  Seminary. 
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Reverend  A.  J.  Dieffenbadier 

How  TO  Study  the  Bible  for  the  Enrichment  of  the  Spiritual 
Life.  By  Wilbur  M.  Smith,  D.D.,  Editor  “Peloubet's  Select 
Notea,”  with  a  Foreword  by  Robert  C.  McQuilkin,  D.D., 
Pres,  of  Columbia  Bible  College.  Issued  by  Revelation, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  1936.  97  pp.  $0.26  (U.S.A.) 

The  four  articles  of  which  this  book  is  composed  appeared 
originally  in  Revelation,  of  which  the  author  is  an  associate 
editor,  and  were  written  particularly  for  young  people  to 
teach  them  some  of  the  more  profitable  methods  of  Bible 
study.  So  successful  has  he  been  in  accomplishing  his  pur¬ 
pose  that  we  are  not  surprised  to  hear  that  Moody  Bible  In¬ 
stitute  has  since  called  him  from  his  large  and  successful 
pastorate  to  aid  in  teaching  young  people. 

He  not  only  whets  the  appetite  for  the  Word  of  God,  but 
shows  how  to  sustain  that  appetite  in  a  most  effective  way. 
It  is  just  bristling  with  practical  and  helpful  suggestions  and 
intensely  interesting  examples  and  quotations,  and  is  precise 
and  pithy,  as  all  Dr.  Smith's  writings  are. 

The  four  divisions  are  entitled  respectively:  I.  Seven 
Great  Things  Bible  Study  will  do  for  Us;  II.  Eight  Methods 
for  Studying  the  Bible  for  Our  Own  Soul's  Nourishment;  III. 
Further  Suggestions  About  the  Manner  of  our  Bible  Study; 
Conclusion:  The  Bible  Reading  Habits  of  Four  Well-known 
Americans.  The  interest  is  sustained  throughout,  coming  to 
a  climax  in  the  conclusion  where  he  relates  the  experiences 
of:  ''the  sixth  President  of  the  United  States"  (John  Quincy 
Adams),  "America's  Greatest  Soldier"  (Robert  E.  Lee),  “One 
of  the  Great  Surgeons  of  the  Twentieth  Century"  (Dr.  How¬ 
ard  A.  Kelly),  and  "An  Outstanding  Business  Man"  (Mr. 
Erling  C.  Olsen). 

The  importance  and  value  of  this  book  can  hardly  be  ex¬ 
aggerated  in  these  days  when  the  world  is  suffering  from  a 
famine  of  God's  Word  not  only  in  the  Pulpit  but  in  the  pew. 
It  should  be  greatly  used  of  God  in  leading  to  a  new  appre¬ 
ciation  and  study  of  that  Word  which  is  a  prerequisite  of  the 
revival  for  which  many  are  praying.  (Cf.  "The  Glorious  Re¬ 
vival  Under  King  Hezekiah"  by  the  same,  author.) 

My  Human  Best  Filled  With  the  Spirit.  Quiet  Hour  Se¬ 
ries.  Winter  Quarter,  1938.  By  Richard  Ellsworth  Day, 
D.D.;  Author,  "The  Shadow  of  the  Broad  Brim,”  “Bush 
Aglow,"  etc.;  Editor  Devotional  Department,  Revelation. 
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Published  by  Zondervan  Publishing  House,  Grand  Rapids. 

Mich.  1937.  94  pp.  $0.36  (U.S.A.)  paper.  ^ 

The  series  of  which  this  is  the  first  Quarterly  is  planned 
for  three  years  by  this  author.  “In  1938  ‘My  Human  Best 
Filled  with  the  Spirit/  will  center  about  the  equipment  of  the 
Christian ;  in  1939,  ‘Rivers  in  High  Places*  will  set  forth  his 
encouragements;  in  1940,  ‘A  Bundle  of  Myrrh,*’  will  deal 
with  his  highest,  holiest  love, — Jesus  Christ.** 

We  can  think  of  no  better  comment  on  this  delightful  book 
than  its  own  title.  Not  only  has  Dr.  Day  given  of  his  human 
best,  but  it  has  been  filled  with  God’s  Spirit.  His  sentences 
bear  “the  marks  of  the  hammer,”  the  hammer  of  the  Word  of 
God  upon  the  metal  from  the  Mines  of  Ophir  (p.  90).  And 
they  are  illumined  by  the  Borrowed  Glow  (Ex.  34:29),  even 
as  the  concealed  floodlights  illumined  the  Cross  on  Mt.  David¬ 
son’s  summit  at  San  Francisco  on  Easter  Morning,  from 
which  spectacle  the  author  obtained  the  inspiration  for  the 
title. 

There  is  a  perennial  freshness  in  these  practical  and 
searching  comments,  and  an  inspiration  to  yield  our  best  for 
the  filling  of  God’s  Spirit. 

An  attractive  format  also  contributes  to  its  worth. 

Socialism:  Was  Jesus  Christ  a  Socialist?  By  I.  M. 

Haldeman,  D.D.  Published  by  Francis  Emory  Fitch,  Inc., 

138  Pearl  St.,  New  York  City.  28  pp.  $.25  (U.S.A.). 

Was  Jesus  Christ  the  socialist  and  reformer  which  ad¬ 
vocates  of  “Christian  Socialism”  so-called  claim?  The  late 
pastor  of , the  First  Baptist  Church  of  New  York  says,  “No,” 
in  a  most  cogent  way. 

He  brings  this  ominous  movement  before  the  judgment 
bar  of  the  Word  of  God.  As  a  result  it  is  stripped  of  the 
halo  with  which  it  has  been  invested  by  modern  ministerial 
advocates;  and  revealed  to  be  contrary  to  the  mission  of 
Christ  in  the  world,  contrary  to  the  mission  of  His  church, 
and  contrary  to  God’s  purpose  for  the  present  age,  in  fact 
an  exaltation  of  man  instead  of  and  against  God  which  has 
no  right  to  the  name  of  “Christian”  nor  the  support  of  those 
who  truly  assume  that  name. 

This  is  the  most  telling  discussion  of  Socialism  from  a 
truly  Christian  standpoint  that  we  have  ever  seen;  and  we 
urge  the  reading  of  it  upon  all  ministers,  laymen,  and  stu¬ 
dents  who  sincerely  look  to  Christ  and  His  Word  for  leader¬ 
ship. 
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C.  T.  Studd,  Athlete  and  Pioneer.  By  Norman  P.  Grubb. 

Zondervan  Publishing  House,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  266  pp. 

$1.00  (U.S.A.). 

This  volume  is  doubtless  similar,  if  not  the  same  as  one 
entitled  “C.  T.  Studd,  Cricketer  and  Pioneer”  by  the  same 
author,  distributed  by  the  World-Wide  Revival  Prayer  Move¬ 
ment.  Of  the  latter  book  we  can  say  as  does  the  Moody 
Monthly  (Oct.  '37)  of  the  former,  that  it  is  “a  biography 
which  no  Christian  can  afford  to  miss  reading  and  few  will 
consent  to  lay  down  unfinished  after  once  beginning.” 
Whether  these  two  books  are  identical  or  not  makes  no  dif¬ 
ference  for,  while  both  are  well  written,  it  is  the  life  of  the 
man  that  stands  out,  and  that  makes  them  soul-stirring. 

England,  China,  America,  India,  and  Africa  have  all  felt 
the  influence  of  this  man  of  whom  Mr.  D.  E.  Hoste,  retired 
(Jeneral  Director  of  the  China  Inland  Mission,  and  co-mem¬ 
ber  with  C.  T.  Studd  of  the  famous  Cambridge  Seven,  said: 
“No  two  men  could  have  been  temperamentally  greater  op¬ 
posites,  than  Dr.  Hudson  Taylor  and  C.  T.  Studd,  but  both 
were  absolutely  yielded  to  and  submissive  to  the  will  of  God.” 

No  doubt  he  had  his  faults,  but  as  Alfred  B.  Buxton,  his 
copioneer  in  the  heart  of  Africa  says  in  the  foreword: 
“These  are  only  as  Froude  wrote  of  Carlyle,  *the  mists  that 
hang  about  a  mountain.’  Men  who  want  no  mists  must  be 
content  with  the  plains.  But  give  me  the  mountain.  It  will 
be  but  a  little  while,  and,  the  mists  evaporated,  the  mountain 
will  stand  out  in  all  its  splendor.” 

The  World-Wide  Evangelization  Crusade,  with  no  less 
than  nine  affiliated  missions  in  different  countries,  is  one 
result  of  this  remarkable  life  absolutely  yielded  to  God;  and 
the  challenge  which  it  presents  is  inescapable. 

This  book  will  make  a  gift  at  once  acceptable  and  effec¬ 
tive  for  students  and  young  people,  which  under  God  should 
bear  fruit  unto  eternal  life. 

John  Stuart  Holden.  A  Book  of  Remembrance.  Published 

by  Hodder  and  Stoughton,  Ltd.,  London.  261  pp.  1936.  6/. 

Printing,  and  binding,  and  contents  all  conspire  to  make 
this  book  a  work  of  art.  Mr.  Marshall  Broomhall’s  tribute 
to  his  friend — itself  a  work  of  art — opens  by  calling  atten¬ 
tion  to  Dr.  Stuart  Holden’s  art,  which  is  confirmed  in  the 
sermons  by  him  which  follow. 

The  opening  tribute  is  not  intended  as  a  critical  biogra¬ 
phy.  In  remarking  upon  the  criticism  which  came  to  him 
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especially  from  conservatives,  it  does  not  attempt  to  evaluate 
his  attitude  or  the  justice  of  the  criticism;  but  later  admits 
that  “a  little  more  courage  would  sometimes  have  saved  him¬ 
self  and  others  from  misunderstandings.” 

“Fifteen  of  his  most  moving  sermons  and  fifteen  beautiful 
prayers”  are  included.  On  the  whole  they  bear  out  Mr. 
Broomhall’s  statement  that  “despite  the  crusade  against  him, 
his  sympathies  and  his  convictions  were  with  the  conserva¬ 
tive  party.” 

Talks  on  the  New  Testament  and  Other  Addresses. 

By  W.  Graham  Scroggie,  D.D.  (Edin.).  Keswick  Book 

Depot,  Melbourne,  Australia.  128  pp.  1935.  2/  (Aust.). 

The  nine  messages  composing  this  small  volume  are  given 
just  as  they  were  delivered  by  this  well  known  Scottish 
teacher  and  author  at  the  Upwey  Convention  in  Victoria, 
Australia.  If  anything  they  gain  rather  than  lose  through 
this  informality. 

The  five  talks  on  the  New  Testament  contain  an  intro¬ 
duction  to  (re  authenticity,  authorship,  time,  place  and  rea¬ 
sons  for  writing)  as  well  as  a  brief  synthesis  of  the  New 
Testament  books.  We  have  never  seen  so  much  valuable 
information  on  the  New  Testament  presented  in  so  small  a 
space  nor  as  simply  and  charmingly  as  here.  Surely  Dr. 
Scroggie’s  purpose  to  incite  his  hearers  and  readers  to  a 
further  study  of  the  New  Testament  should  be  abundantly 
fulfilled  through  these  messages. 

The  other  four  messages  entitled  “The  Grace  of  God,” 
“Christian  Productiveness,”  “Guidance,”  and  “The  Three 
Friends”  (Lu.  11:5-8;  a  missionary  message)  are  equally 
powerful  and  pithy. 

Not  only  should  these  appealing  messages  be  invaluable 
to  the  average  Christian,  but  ministers  can  through  them 
learn  valuable  lessons  in  the  attractive  presentation  of  truths 
too  often  relegated  to  the  classroom  and  withheld  from  the 
people.  We  venture  to  suggest  that  some  American  publisher 
secure  permission  to  make  this  book  more  easily  available  to 
the  American  Christian  public,  if  this  has  not  already  been 
done. 

Tayu,  Ki.,  China.  , 
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Professor  M.  H.  Roach 

Thinking  Youth’s  Greatest  Need.  By  Dan  Gilbert.  Zon- 

dervan  Publishing*  Co.  $1.00.  154  pp. 

“Young  people  today  stand  on  ground  unique  in  all  his¬ 
tory.  They  stand  in  full  view  of  the  reigns  of  all  the  secular 
faiths  which,  from  time  to  time,  have  been  offered  to  hu¬ 
manity  as  substitutes  for  Christianity.”  These  are  the  open¬ 
ing  sentences  of  this  book.  From  this  vantage  point  the 
author  continues  his  argument  that  thinking  youth’s  greatest 
need  is  a  great  faith.  It  is  a  forthright  claim  for  the  Chris¬ 
tian  faith  at  a  time  when  “competitors”  are  bankrupt. 
Briefly  and  convincingly  the  author  analyses  the  bankruptcy 
of  the  alternatives;  and  decisively  sets  forth  the  need  of  a 
personal  and  living  faith  in  the  Person  and  work  of  Jesus 
Christ.  The  clear  and  direct  arguments  are  winsome,  but 
uncompromising.  Beginning  with  a  belief  in  the  Divine  In¬ 
spiration  of  the  Scripture  the  author  moves  logically  to  the 
fundamental  doctrine  taught  in  those  Scriptures.  The  book 
will  be  valued  by  all  who  are  interested  in  the  youth  of  our 
day  having  a  positive  Christian  faith.  The  book  will  also  be 
instructive  to  those  interested  in  the  alterations  being  made 
in  a  changing  world. 

Ask— And  It  Shall  Be  Given  You.  By  Ida  Goepp  Pierson. 

Eerdmans  Pub.  Co.  $1.00.  140  pp. 

The  title  is  an  accurate  guide  to  the  contents  of  this  book 
on  prayer,  for  the  emphasis  is  upon  prayer  as  petition.  The 
prayers  of  the  Bible  are  studied  in  their  chronological  order 
with  the  purpose  of  showing  the  idea  of  request,  and  not  com¬ 
munion,  or  praise,  is  the  chief  object  of  prayer.  This  dis¬ 
cussion  of  Bible  prayers  in  their  consecutive  order  will  prove 
valuable.  There  are  two  dangers  latent  in  the  book ;  one  is  to 
limit  prayer  to  the  act  of  petition,  and  the  other  is  to  con¬ 
sider  every  request  a  prayer. 


